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Kalmar, Sweden 


VERY town in the world, 


New York as Paris, Christiania as 
Milan, should have its own cinema 


large 


theatre for all children between nine and 


ninety This idea, in practical 


form, came to me two years ago when I 


years. 


was on an Official mission on the Euro- 
pean continent for the Swedish Govern- 
ment. While in Monte Carlo, I discussed 
it with the Duke of Monaco, whose in- 
terest in science is well known all over 
the world. To him I said: 

“Through your 


metropolis stream 


every year many educated, many rich 
people from every corner of the globe; 
people who have the power to do some- 
thing for an ideal, to make tangible a 
good idea. They come for pleasure, but 
their interest cannot fail to be aroused by 
your excellent work, the oceanographic 
museum. Give those people this kind of 
work in mobile form, through the most 
fascinating medium of expression of our 
time, the moving picture, the Cinema. 

“Create in this metropolis of pleasure 
give these hundreds 


one such theatre: 


and thousands of people, who have in 
them the desire for knowledge as well as 
for pleasure, the very best that can be 
produced today in films 
cal, ethnological, geographical, astronom 
ical, biological. 
of interesting nature film 
quarter of the world. Then those who 
come to Monte Carlo will see and under- 
stand your ideal and will take that ideal 
with them, as a seed, to sow in the far- 
away countries to which they return. 
From this will then grow up, in every 
large town in the world—in New York 
as in Yokohama, this kind of worth-while 
theatre to which at the end of the day, or 


oceanographi 


Let them see every kind 


from every 


when there is time, fathers and mothers 
can go with their small children, know- 
ing that they will see something of both 
interest and pleasure, without murder, 
robbery or assault, but which shall at the 
same time contain much information, and 
shall not be boring.” 

The sudden death of the duke shortly 
after prevented the speedy realization of 
his interest. However, I have since made 
this suggestion to people with breadth of 
vision in every country and metropolis 
through which I have passed, and always 
I have found keen interest and an appre- 
ciation of the need for such a practical 
measure. 

This question of the better use of the 
film is rapidly becoming one of interna- 
tional interest, personal to every edu- 
Lord Walter Roths- 
keen to have a theatre 
in London; in Sweden the matter is al- 
ready under way. We must over the 
world have many such, where thousands 
of people who dislike sensational, emo- 
false pictures of life—can 


cated human being. 


child is such 


tional films 
congregate 

New York is surely one of the places in 
the world where this idea will first be 
realized. Theatres for this purpose 
should be the property of, be built and 
supported by municipalities in exactly 
the same way as are educational institu- 
tions, schools, libraries, etc., and what is 
of infinitely more import, they should be 
subject to the same careful control as is 
the health of the people. 

Alcohol and drugs work havoc with the 
health and morals of grown persons, but 
this is as nothing when compared with 
the havoc wrought in the mind of a child 
whose first impressions during the for- 
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mative years are false, exaggerated and 
pernicious. Indeed, impressions 
may very well lead directly to those dis- 
eases to which drugs and alcohol pander, 
breaking, as is most assuredly the case, 
the fine fibre of constructive, imaginative, 
healthy thought, the first right of all chil- 
dren. I should like to point out that con- 
trol of such psychological matters per- 
taining to the health of the youthful and 
adolescent will go a long way toward 
making unnecessary for them many of 
the prohibitions with which we are sur- 
rounded today. 


such 


The film is today such a potent factor, 
has such an extraordinarily large share 
in creating, for the growing generation, 
their idea of life, that every effort should 
be made to develop its many-sided educa- 
tional value. Merely placing good films 
in the schools is not enough. It is a most 
important question—one of the burning 
questions of today—rapidly forcing its 
own solution and The 
question is not whether films shall be 
placed in the schools, but how it shall be 





development. 


done with the least expense and, to the 
children, the greatest possible harvest of 
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that fine thinking which is character- ang 
citizen-making. 

The civilized countries of Europe are 
ready, that is, their thought is ready for 
this use of the film. Alas, that their finan- 
cial burden is so great that it will be long 
before this plan comes to fruition. It will 
take some time also in Even 
though the first important obstacle to the 
free use of educational films is economie, 
there is another equally, if not more 
serious—the fact that today we have so 


America. 


’ 


small a fraction of films of fine quality in 
comparison with what we need. 
Without doubt we shall get this film, 
more and better every day. Then we will 
be able to cut away that which is bad, 
meaning more than half of what we have 
today. This is very necessary. Seriously, 
we must think that every film which is 
accepted for educational purposes is go- 
ing to plant a definite point of view in 
that it is 
most important to accept only the best 
and truest material with which to build 
up 


millions of children’s brains. 


Children’s 
brains are beyond doubt the most price- 


our new _ generations. 
less thing that exists in the human world, 


and for them nothing is too good. 


The Value of Pictures in the Teaching of History 


LILLIAN W. 


THOMPSON 


Englewood High School, Chicago. 


ICTURES are of value in teaching 
history for several reasons. They in- 

terest the pupils and so form a pleas- 
ant introduction to each subject, giving that 
atmosphere of enjoyment which is so valu- 
able with High School pupils. They save 
time. Many a subject can be presented effec- 
tively in a few minutes by means of pictures, 
which would require, otherwise, hours of 
reading. Pictures prevent misconceptions, 
for if proper illustrations continually accom- 


pany the lessons, pupils unconsciously get 
correct notions which enable them to grasp 
new material intelligently. Pictures are a 
great aid to memory, for what is seen stays 
with us, as a rule, better than what is merely 
read. 

But most important of all, pictures help 
to reproduce the life of the past in the natu- 
ral way. Life comes to us first as expefi- 


ence—then as reflection on that experience. 
History must follow this method or serious 
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and unnecessary difficulties will be en- 
countered. We should neither present an 
experience without following it by due re- 
flection, nor—least of all—should we at- 
tempt to induce reflection when there is no 
corresponding experience. You would find 
difficulty in discussing traction problems 
with a person who had never seen a street 
car, a trolley, a conductor, or a motorman. 
So, too, you will find needless difficulty in 
discussing “feudalism” with a person who 
has never seen a castle, a knight, or a feudal 
ceremony; or “manors” with a person who 
has never seen a villein, a serf village, or 
fields divided into patchwork strips. 


By pictures we can with ease turn back 


the flight of time and live again in any pe- 
riod or country we please. Take, for illus- 
tration, the feudal period—-though Rome or 
early Germany or Cromwell’s England, or 
France at the Revolution would do quite as 
well. Munro’s A History of the Middle 
Ages, or Webster’s Early European His- 
tory, or West’s Modern History, or Tap- 
pan’s When Knights Were Bold, will give 
you plans of manors, and interesting details 
of the business and social life carried on in 
them. Paul Lacroix’ Manners, Customs and 
Dress during the Middle Ages, will furnish 
you with manuscript pictures of manor life, 
in which all the little intimate details of daily 
experience are carefully shown by men to 
whom they were commonplaces. 

We can enter a big room in the manor 
house and see a group of villeins getting 
their orders for the days’ work, tools in 
hand, hats respectfully raised, eyes fixed on 
the master who is seated in a handsome high 
backed chair, on a dais, reading the day’s 
duties from a book which lies on a quaint 
reading desk. 
by the peasants, fill a book case and -stuff 
a box under the master’s seat. We can fol- 
low these same serfs to their homes and to 
their work. There, beside his rude, thatched 
hut, stands a serf pounding grain in a heavy 


The manor rolls, so hated 
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earthen dish. Near him is the rude trough 
in which his wife mixes the flour; and there 
she stands in front of the beehive oven into 
which she has just thrust a loaf of bread 
taken from the board at her side. The out- 
door fireplace, the brook, the simple church, 
the two-wheeled cart coming back from the 
fields, complete this contemporary picture 
of manor life. Another picture shows you 
a serf beating acorns from a tree for his 
razor-backed hogs, while another serf aims 
a sling shot at a bird. Deer and rabbits look 
longingly over the quaint medieval fence at 
the crops within. You can see serfs digging, 
ploughing, sharpening their scythes, spin- 
ning, drinking, and grinding grain at the 
mill. 

When manor life has thus become an ex- 
perience, you can take one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Translations and Reprints (English 
Memorial Documents) and study with ease 
and intelligence the description of such a 
manor as Alwalton, the duties of serfs as 
set down in manor rolls, the quaint court 
proceedings dealing with the Widow Mar- 
garet and her troubles, or the prices of 
medieval eggs, cheeses, and live stock. After 

ly, the effects of the Black Death 
and the introduction of money on manor 
life, the rebellions, the enclosure 
acts, the freeing of the serfs in Russia, or 
modern agricultural problems in Roumania 


such a study, 


peasant 


will present few difficulties. 

Town life is also easy to illustrate. Pic- 
tures of Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Hilde- 
sheim, Halberstadt, or Wismar will show 
you the great gates, market places, town 
halls, timber and plaster houses with over- 
hanging stories, and narrow crooked streets 
of old Hansa towns, not too much changed 
since Columbus helped to ruin the Hanseatic 
Lacroix will people these towns 
workmen — masters, 


league. 
with medieval 


journeymen and apprentices all hard at 


busy 


work in tiny shops, or market women, sell- 
ing and paying tolls in the market places. 
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You can enter a fascinating barber shop 
and see the master barber, comb on ear, 
dagger in belt, trimming the locks of a cus- 
tomer seated in a handsgthe chair, while the 
towel warms on the charcoal brazier near 
by. Across the room an apprentice is sham- 
pooing another customer, who kneels on a 
brick step and holds his soapy head under 
a stream of water which pours through a 
tap, from a bowl suspended above, into a 
basin. You can see a master shoemaker sell- 
ing his queer medieval shoes to a woman 
who has set her basket on the counter, while 
from the sidewalk he surveys doubtfully a 
most unattractive pair of slippers. Back 
of the master the journeyman and appren- 
tice stitch away busily, their work table 
between them. You can visit the dyer, the 
armourer, the town tavern (with a gambling 
brawl in full swing), the tavern kitchen, and 
the school. When a pupil has wandered 
about the town and observed this busy 
medieval life, you will have little trouble in 
discussing with him the introduction of 
machinery, the rise of trade unions, social- 
ism, or Bolshevism and the factories in 
Russia. 

Many a subject that seems at first not 
susceptible of illustration can really benefit 
from pictures. Taxation in France under 
the old regime becomes much clearer when 
a class has looked at the little Trianon or 
Fontainebleau, or Versailles, and has seen 
Santerre’s picture of the lovely duchess of 
Burgoyne, or Nattier’s charming portraits 
of the daughters of Louis XV. Those lace 
and jewel trimmed gowns, that exquisite 
furniture, those huge buildings — whose 
money paid for them? How did it get from 
the hands that earned it to the hands that 
spent it? Of what value was this money to 
France? What did the taxed think of the 
balls at Versailles? 

Experience and reflection — there is the 
secret of success in teaching history; and 
whatever helps to take our pupils out of 


their own daily round into the life ang 
thought of other times broadens them ang 
makes them better able to cope with their 
own problems as individuals and as citizens 

How can a teacher get these pictures? 
If you can use lantern slides, such a large 
collection as that of the Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa., will give you endless mate. 
rial, and there are many other firms dealing 
in slides. The Earl Thompson Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has a very comprehensive 
collection of blue prints and slides, and wil] 
send you a catalogue for fifteen cents. The 
Photoglob Co., Zurich, Switzerland, has a 
wonderful collection of colored photo. 
graphs. Their General Photochrom Kata. 
logue could, before the war, be obtained 
from the Buch und Tractat—Gesellschaft, 
Berlin W., Behrenstrasse 29, Germany, and 
the price was then a quarter. 

When they do not have what you wamt, 
have slides made from pictures in books and 
magazines. If you form the habit of watch- 
ing such magazines as Century, Harper, 
Scribner, Geographic or Travel, you will 
Foreign maga- 
zines, at Koelling und Klappenbach’s Chi- 
Stecherts’, New York, give 
many things not seen in American publica- 


find many valuable pictures. 
cago, or at 


tions. Your friends will bring you illus- 
trations, once they know you are collecting, 
Any picture gallery you visit will furnish 
you material. 

But every slide, and every picture you 
mount and admit to your collection should 
First, it must be a “good” 
picture technically. Second, it should illus- 
trate some definite point in some definite 
lesson you teach. Third, if it is not a photo- 
graph, it should be most carefully studied 
to see whether’ it passes the severest tests 
Pictures are not expensive 


pass three tests. 


for accuracy. 


to collect, or difficult to mount and cata- 
logue. They pay many times for the trouble 
they cost, in the trouble they save and the 
pleasure they give. 
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When Teachers Fail to Teach 


D. H. MARKHAM, 
Visual Instruction Department, 


University of Arkansas 


EACHING consists not in telling the 
class something, but in having each 
individual in the class do some think- 
ing. The teaching may be said to be ef- 
fective to the extent that the thinking leads 
to doing. The teacher fails to teach unti] 
there is some thinking and doing in the class. 

The basis of all thinking is experience. 
The greatest mistake that we make as teach 
ers is to expect expression from a child 
who has had no experience with the mate- 
rial we are discussing or whose experience 
has been very shallow and unreal. The 
cold storage idea of knowledge, that all vital 
things a child needs to know are in the text 
book, must pass if we are to develop think- 
ers and doers. We know a thing, or fact, 
if our experience with the thing or fact is 
real and becomes a part of our living and 
thinking. 

We have a powerful instrument in teach 
ing which will give our pupils real vital 
experiences and stimulate thought as noth- 
ing else can. I refer to the third dimen- 
sional picture as revealed by the stereo- 
The nearest thing we have to the 
Just 


scope. 
actual experience is the stereograph. 
as a child turns to the dictionary or ency 
clopedia for information, so now they can 
turn to the stereographs for a real expe- 
rience through the third dimensional pic- 
ture. It cannot be said that the child with 
the most experiences is the best thinker, 
but it can be said that that child is poten 
tially the best thinker, who has had the 
most real experiences. Thinking is too 
often thought of as cut off from experience 
and capable of being developed in isola 
tion. 

The stereograph is making teaching ef 


fective because it is making what the pupil 
reads in his text book real to him. The 
pupil is asked continually to give knowl- 
edge of other men, second hand knowledge. 
This knowledge is merely verbal, seldom 
anything back of it. But the stereograph 
accompanying the reading in history, geog- 
raphy, science, etc., brings the child into a 
living experience with the material in his 
text. He gets the real truth about what he 
is reading through the third dimensional 
picture. What finer thing can be done for 
a child than to have him feel that his school 
experiences are the experiences of life, of 
personal contact. We are teaching just to 
the extent that we break down the barriers 
between what the child experiences in his 
travels, in his with the outside 
world and the school room. The stereo- 
scope makes the schoolroom a part of the 


contact 


living, working world. 

Accompanying every real experience that 
the child has is an innate desire to relate 
that experience. This is where the stereo- 
graphs help in oral and written expression. 
The stereoscope giving a real vital visual 
experience to the child develops a feeling 
of confidence and a desire to have others 
share this experience. Self expression is 
the natural result of such experience: co- 
ercion is subjective, not objective. One of 
the best methods of judging the effective- 
ness of our teaching is by the type and 
spontaneity of questions that come from our 
pupils. If we fail to get any questions from 
the class our teaching has failed. The lack 
of questions means the lack of concrete 
experiences and visualizations. The stereo- 
scope will stimulate the pupil to ask ques- 

(Concluded on page 499) 
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Use of Illustrations in Textbooks of History for 
Secondary Schools 


MaBeL WILLIAMSON 
Graduate School, University of Illinois 


HE development of interest in visual 
education has been well shown in the 
amount, subject matter and placing 
of illustrations in our secondary text-books. 
A close examination of twenty-five History 
text-books has given fruitful results which 
go to prove this. All books listed are used 
or have been used as class text books, not 


most graphic and easily grasped they have 
been tabulated in five tables. 

Table I was made to give an idea of the 
amount of illustration used and to deter- 
mine whether old or new texts have the 
greater amount. The books are listed in 
chronological order in order that one may 


read down the list and see the development 








for reference only. To make these results made. 
TABLE I 
Number Percent of 
Date of pages Number of illustrated 

Name of Text Published in text [Illustrations pages 
1. History of England (Macaulay) 1870 247 0 0 
2. England (Hume) 1872 527 0 0 
3. Beacon Lights of History (Lord) 1888 598 0 0 
4. Ancient History (Rollin) 1890 297 is 
5. Medieval Europe (Emerton) 1894 592 15 2 
6. English History (Higginson & Channing) 1902 358 80 22 
7. clistory of England (Andrews) 1903 547 91 16 
8. Medieval & Modern History (Robinson) 1903 763 279 36 
9. Essentials in Medieval & Modern History 

(Harding) 1905 615 204 33 
10. American History (Muzzey) 1911 537 174 32 
11. Essentials in Early History (Howe) 1912 414 216 51 
12. Ancient History (Mason) 1913 636 235 36 
13. History of Europe (Robinson & Breasted) 1914 885 215 24 
14. Outlines of European History (Robinson & 

Breasted) 1914 730 301 41 
15. Modern World (West) 1915 747 245 32 
16. American History (Woodbury & Moran) 1916 294 150 51 
17. Essentials of Modern European History 

(Knowlton & Howe) 1917 405 200 49 
18. Modern European Civilization (Ashley) 1918 714 191 26 
19. History of American People (Beard 

& Bagley) 1918 686 207 30 
20. History of American Nation (McLaughlin) 1919 586 184 31 
21. United States History (Fite) 1919 579 168 32 
22. Modern Europe (Hazen) 1920 822 241 29 
23. Modern Progress (West) 1920 701 188 26 
24. Early Progress (West) 1920 694 315 45 
25. American Government (Magruder) 1921 427 106 24 

Averages (all) 576 160 aa 

Averages (before 1915) 553 129 23 

Averages (since 1915) 605 200 34 
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The three books published before 1890 
have no illustrations whatever. The fourth 
book, published in 1890, has one. In 1894 
book five shows 15 and must have been 
quite an innovation to the writers of that 
time, but as we look along down the list 
we find a growing number of illustrated 
pages. By 1916 we have a book with the 
number of illustrations 51% the number 
of text pages; or an illustration for every 
two pages if they were so arranged. This 
is in striking contrast to the early histories 
and very definitely shows an awakened in- 
terest in teaching through appeal to the 
eye of the student. Today the writer of 


our secondary histories considers 
carefully what material is at hand to visual- 
ize the content of his book and in the intro- 


duction acknowledges as gratefully the use 


very 


of illustrations from various sources, as he 
gives credit to the writers from whom he 
may have gained assistance. 

Table II is made to give an idea of how 
much of this illustrated material is mechani- 
cally made (maps, plans, diagrams, etc.) 
and used to show the mere location of an 
event without reference to anything else. 

While this table shows that the first illus- 
tration used was a map, almost at once the 
other illustrations are introduced. No his- 
tory room is complete without its maps and 
charts and yet obviously these should not 
be the only means of teaching 
visual means. This is plainly seen when 
we note from our table how the “other 
illustrations” at first equalled and then far 
outnumbered the mechanical illustrations, 
changing from a per cent of three-tenths 


through 


‘ 


to ninety-four per cent of the total amount. 
Table III is devoted to the classifying of 
these “other illustrations” under four head- 
ings, i. e., Pictures of famous men 
which is heading “A”; those of buildings, 
monuments, bridges, etc., which is “B”; 
... facsimiles of documents, seals, in- 
scriptions and the like, which is “C”; all 
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TABLE II 
Percent of 
total devoted 
os All other to “other 
Text Maps Illustrations Illustrations” 
*(1) 0 0 0 
(2) 0 0 0 
(3) 0 0 0 
(4) l 0 0 
(5) 9 6 40 
(6) 6 72 90 
(7) 18 73 80 
(8) 71 208 74 
(9) 67 27 62 
(10) 50 124 71 
(11) 57 159 73 
(12) 54 181 70 
(13) 26 189 87 
(14) 45 256 85 
(15) 86 159 64 
(16) 26 124 82 
(17) 42 158 79 
(18) 43 148 77 
(19) 65 142 68 
(20) 76 108 58 
(21) 54 114 67 
(22) 52 189 7 
(23) 67 121 64 
(24) 77 238 75 
(25) 6 100 94 
Averages— 
(All) 40 120 62 
(Before 1915)29 100 52 
(Since 1915) 54 146 73 


*Books have the same number as in table I 
where the title and author and published date 
may be found. 


those portraying motion and various ac- 
tivities, which is “D”. 

That these divisions are not arbitrary and 
rest on the discretion of the tabulator can 
be readily seen from the fact that many of 
the pictures at the same time would come 
under two headings. In such cases I have 
tried to group them according to the ele- 
ment I thought was the most important in 
the picture. For example, famous folk 
were shown in action, street scenes con- 
tained both views of well known buildings 
and people employed in various activities. 
My decision in such cases varied, being 
sometimes for the one and sometimes for 
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the other. It seemed to me for the most 
part that, if it had been only the features 
of the great men that the author wished to 
picture, portraits would have been best. On 
the other hand there must have been more 
significance for the reader in his employ- 
ment else such picture would not have been 
chosen, and similarly with illustrations con- 
taining buildings and industrial life. 


TABLE III 
“a” “py “er “p” 
(1) 0 0 0 0 
(2) 0 0 0 0 
(3) 0 0 0 0 
(4) 0 0 0 0 
(5) 0 3 3 0 
(6) 38 17 8 9 
(7) 45 21 6 1 
(8) §2 101 19 36 
(9) 39 49 9 30 
(10) 37 16 26 45 
(11) 21 84 11 43 
(12) 25 110 17 29 
(13) 34 121 13 21 
(14) 35 196 15 29 
(15) 50 47 20 42 
(16) 24 19 0 81 
(17) 31 19 4 54 
(18) 63 46 5 34 
(19) 24 18 5 95 
(20) 37 19 28 24 
(21) 28 47 12 27 
(22) 106 37 10 36 
(23) 27 34 11 49 
(24) 25 137 27 49 
(25) 10 49 0 41 
Averages— 
(All) 30 48 10 31 
(Before 1915) 23 51 9 17 
(Since 1915) 39 43 11 48 


From the above it is clear that there is 
no definite standard as to which classifica- 
tion is the most important. It seems to be 


as we might expect, a matter of individual 
preference with the author. 
with the changing viewpoint from which 
our modern day histories are being written, 
that is from the social viewpoint, our at- 


Nevertheless 
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tention is particularly called to the last ligt 
the activities under “D”’. 

Table IV takes this into account, making 
a comparison of the number of “activity” 
illustrations ; first with the illustrations other 
than maps, then with the whole number of 
illustrations contained in the text. 


TABLE IV 


% of illustrations % of total illus 
(exclusive of tration devoted to 
maps) devoted to activity por- 
activity portrayal trayal 
(1) 0 0 


(2) 0 0 
(3) 0 0 
(4) 0 0 
(5) 0 0 
(6) 2 2 
(7) 1 4 
(8) 17 4 
(9) 20 4 
(10) 36 8 
(11) 27 10 
(12) 16 4 
(13) 11 2 
(14) 11 3 
(15) 26 5 
(16) 65 27 
(17) 34 13 
(18) 22 4 
(19) 66 13 
(20) 22 4 
(21) 23 4 
(22) 19 { 
(23) 40 6 
(24) 20 7 
(25) 41 9 
Averages— 
(All) 21 5.5 
(Before 1915) 11 3 
(Since 1915) 34 9 
The above table shows that since 1915 


the texts have contained illustrations of 
activity to an average extent of over 34% 
of the illustrations exclusive of maps and 
an average of 9% of the total. This is a 
very large percentage and shows conclu- 
sively the large field there is for the use of 
the film in connection with our secondary 


school history instruction. No one will 
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question the fact that the best way to vis- 
yalize activities of all nature is with the 
use of the film. Over a third of all the 
illustrations now put in to visualize history 
could be more clearly given and greatly 
expanded and enriched by the use of the 
right film. That nearly ten per-cent of 
all illustration is of such material that 
only such a medium can properly handle 
it, is an overwhelming argument for the 
using of films with the class-work. 

Table V shows the position which these 
secondary texts give to the illustration, that 
is, it was made with the view to showing 
whether pictured material should precede 
the discussion, should come after or along 


with the discussion, in order to be made 
most effective. 
TABLE V 
Illustration Illustration Illustratior 

Text before with after 
(1) 0 0 0 
(2) 0 0 0 
(3) 0 0 0 
(4) 1 0 0 
(5) 12 3 0 
(6) 9 45 26 
(7) 18 51 22 
(8) 6 59 14 
(9) 1 197 6 
(10) 14 149 11 
(11) 8 196 12 
(12) 10 211 14 
(13) 3 207 5 
(14) 12 280 9 
(15) 9 224 2 
(16) i) 123 18 
(17) 14 140 46 
(18) 4 182 5 
(19) 20 177 10 
(20) 7 173 { 
(21) 11 152 5 
(22) 8 195 38 
(23) 5 183 0 
(24) 6 305 4 
(25) 1 104 1 
Averages— 

(All) 7.5 134 10.5 

(Before 1915) 7 100 8.5 

(Since 1915) 8.5 178 13 


The time for using films and other means 
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of visual education has been a matter for 
discussion and it is in accordance with the 
accepted general belief that this last table 
shows such a large number of illustrations 
given along with, rather than before or 
after, the regular discussion of the subject. 
When the illustrations are not put “with” 
there seems to be slightly more favor for 
putting them after. In general it was map 
material which preceded, probably with the 
idea of letting the student refer to it at 
once when an event was given; and where 
the illustration came after, it was usually 
in case of a portrait of a famous person- 
age, a mere picture of some man meaning 
nothing to the student until he had learned 
the importance of the individual historically. 


SUMMARY 


It is dangerous to attempt to draw any 


very definite conclusions from these tables 
and yet some general tendencies may well 
be noted. The books published between 
1903 and 1921 seemed to be very stationery 
in regard to the amount of illustration put 
in the text That is, there was no 
steady and constantly increasing or decreas- 
the illustrations, but 
rather there was a varying amount, show- 
ing in a way that the need of illustration 
being placed in the book was clearly recog- 
The proportion of this, however, 


bo yk, 


ing of number of 


nized. 
was dependent upon such factors as the 
will of the author, the availability of ma- 
terial, etc. 

The motion picture field for history in- 
struction has been recognized almost from 
the beginning of the use of educational 
films and in the realm of the theater are 
listed innumerable historical films. That 
nearly ten percent of the 4,000 illustrations 
tabulated was of such material that only 
films could most effectively portray, demon- 
strates the important place which the film 
may occupy in teaching this subject. 
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ESOLUTIONS adopted by the 
Education Association of the 
mer 


Visual 
1923 sum- 
session, University of California, 
Southern Branch, August 10, 1923: 
Visual Education 

Resolved, that we hereby recognize the in- 
creasing world-wide interest in Visual Educa- 
tion as an aid to better and more effective 
teaching. We also recognize that Visual Edu- 
cation is more than a method of teaching. It 
is concerned with acquainting the learner with 
objective reality in so far as the appeal is 
through the eye. It is concerned with the 
selection of proper media of visual presenta- 
tion, their values and uses, the technique and 
art of presentation, and representation on the 
several media, their organization for teaching 
purposes, and the method of their use in the 
class room. In short, Visual Education is a 
science and an art. We further recognize that 
Visual Education and visual aids are not a 
panacea for all educational ills. We do, how- 
ever, believe that visual aids are destined to 
take an important place in public education of 
the future. 


All matter appearing here is wholly on the authority 


Scientific Investigation 


Resolved, that Visual Education is in a posi- 
tion to profit materially by the study of its 
advantages and disadvantages, and the kind of 
materials to which it is particularly adapted. 

On experimentation, under proper control, 
depends the solution of the problems of visual 
education. Analysis of the field and measure- 
ments of the results will yield valuable infor- 
mation to school administrators, educators and 
teachers interested in the development of this 
movement. 

Teacher Training 

Resolved, that one of the problems the visual 
educator has to meet is that of method. The 
plan and purpose of the lesson have not always 
been definitely worked out by pupil and teacher 
previously. <A elaborately 
equipped with of visual 


school may be 


every possible type 


aid, but if the teacher does not know how to 
use this material it is an unwise expenditure of 
Therefore, be it resolved that 
every effort be made toward the establishment 
of teacher training in visual education in the 
universities and state teachers’ colleges of this 


public funds. 
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country, particularly in the state of California. 
That ways and means of furthering this work 
be undertaken by a committee appointed by 
the president of the National Academy of Vis 
val Instruction. 


National Slide Negative Library 


Resolved, that because the stereopticon holds 
the highest place in the visual education pro- 
gram of today, that steps be taken for the 
forming of a 
so that lantern 
quality may be made available at a reasonable 
price to all schools desiring to use slide ma 
terial. That the problems relative to the for- 
mation of a national slide negative library be 
considered, stated and, if possible, solved by 
a committee appointed by the president of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction. 


national slide negative library, 


slides of a high standard of 


Production of Educational Films 


Resolved, that film material must be organ 
ized upon a pedagogical basis, and adjusted to 
the grade, pupil and subject. The film must be 
clear in its and detail 
That the time to determine the purpose of a 
film is before it is produced, not afterwards 
That educators interested in the development 


purpose accurate in 


of visual education encourage the right kind 
of educational film production, first, by in 
forming the producer just what films are 


needed; second, by making use of the material 
when it is satisfactorily produced 


Film Reviews 


Resolved, that the problem of film reviews 
is too large a proposition for 
system to handle. That a 
scheme for the judging of films, the recording 
of these judgments, the 
helpful leaflets concerning the 
taken by visual 
United States, 
institutions of 


a single school 
co-operative 
and preparation of 
film be under 
educators throughout the 


and made available at cost to 
learning. 

That statements regarding films be accurate, 
neither understated that 
the film source be definitely listed. 


That the plan for such co-operation be defi 


nor overstated, and 


nitely worked out by a committee of three, on¢ 
from each the United States. 

Said committee to be appointed by the presi 
dent of the National 
struction. 


section of 
Academy of Visual In 


State Organizations 


that for the furtherance of the 


education, an 


Resolved, 


interests of visual organization 


ACADEMY OF 
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be formed that will be a section of the Cali- 
fornia State Teachers’ Association. Also, that 
a committee of three people be appointed by 
this group of students to draw up a plan for 
the formation of such an organization. 


Finally 


Resolved, that a vote of thanks be extended 
Mr. Charles Ray for the opportunity afforded 
us to become acquainted with his new his- 
torical “The Courtship of Miles 
Furthermore, that a word of com- 
and appreciation be expressed in 
behalf of Mr. Ray’s interest in and effort to- 
ward accurate and artistic historical film pro- 
duction. 


production, 
Standish.” 
mendation 


students in Visual 
Agriculture, express 


that we, the 
Vocational 


Resolved, 


Education in 


our deep appreciation to our instructor, Mr. 
J. V. Ankeney, for the personal interest he 
has shown us and the effort he has made to 


make vital and effective the teaching of this 
subject for our benefit. 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
A. Loretta CLARK, Chairman. 
F. KNorR 
L. M. Bioss 


HE following program was arranged for 

an afternoon meeting of the Department 

of Visual Education of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, which met in St. 
6-9: 


Louis December 


Department of Visual Education 
Chairman, Rupert Peters, Director of Visual 
Education, Kansas City Library Building. 


Vice Chairman, R. A. Rockfort, Webster 
Sx hool, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Alma Wilhite, Columbia. 


remarks by chairman. 
Demonstration lesson using exhibit material, 


Introductory 


Miss Marion L. Higgins, Wyman School, St. 
Louis. 

Demonstration lesson using lantern slides, 
Miss Irene Armstrong, Hyde Park School, 


Kansas City 

Demonstration lesson using a motion picture 
Mr. M. D. Thomas, teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Paris, Mo. 

Round table discussion of Visual Instruction 


film, 


methods, led by Professor J. V. Ankeney, 
State University, Columbia. 
Business session: Reports of committees; 


election of officers. 
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herein expressed. 


HE Visual Instruction Association of America is an educational organiza- 
tion to promote visual instruction in the elementary and high schools of 


the nation. 


It provides continuous opportunity to makers and users of 


visual aids to interchange ideas on the nature and problems of visual instruction. 
The Constitution provides for the selection by the members of the Executive 


Committee which controls the policies of the organization. 


A majority of this 


committee must be exclusively school people. 


All persons interested in visual instruction are welcomed as active members. 


No inquiry is made as to the applicant’s means of livelihood. 


Persons paid from 


public funds who are teachers, educators and users of visual material as well as 
makers or distributors of such material are welcome to help solve the problems 
and promote the common cause of visual instruction. 


‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’”’ in Visual Instruction 
By Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 7. An Excursion 


° E shall now proceed to check up on 
We assumptions laid down in our last 
article, by taking up successively each 

of the phases or stages of “the learning process” 
enumerated in the outline at the head of that 
article. We may need to explore numerous 
examples, we may have to retrace the pathway 
many times, but if we can convince ourselves 
in the end of the soundness of our conclusions, 


it must have a profound effect upon our atti- 
tude toward training the through the 
senses. 


mind 


Our essential formula or hypothesis, repre- 
sented by table No. 1 in the outline, may be 
stated simply thus:—That the successive stages 
of the which the erects 2 


process by mind 


structure to knowledge upon its sense experi- 
ences (or, if you prefer, the essential stages of 
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the process by which knowledge is secreted by 
the brain) are sensation, perception, memory, 
jmagination and conception,—that is, that sen- 
sation (as a fact of consciousness) precedes 
perception, that sensation must be translated 
into perception before it can become the basis 
that 
memory, 


of knowledge, many percepts must be 


stored in and combined in various 


ways by imagination, to eventuate in a concept. 
Let us consider this complex process in its 
elements in 


with each of the 


several stages, 
volved. First of all, sensation itself,—or rather 
sensations, for it is safe to state that no single 
item of knowledge is based upon a single sen 
from this point on we shall 


sation. Moreover, 


deal with the concrete. It will be necessary to 


define as we go along. A sensation is distin 
guished, first of all, by its kind. Some writers 
use quality, but I think this is misleading and 
suggests rather the inherent agreeableness o1 
unpleasantness of a given sensation, for which 
the term “tone” is generally accepted. By kind, 
therefore, I mean sight, as distinguished from 
hearing, etc. 


senses, sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch, 


To the popularly accredited five 


must be added at least two, the muscular 
senses, commonly called kinaesthetic, which 
may Or may not embrace all those sensations 


of weight, resistance, pressure and effort; and 
also such purely functional and physiological 
internal sensations as hunger, thirst, pain, heat, 


cold, drowsiness, which may or may not be 
traceable to one common type. Such refine 
ments as these are of little moment for our 


purpose, but illustrate how complex 
and interdependent our sense experiences are. 

Now, in the first stage, that of pure sensa 
tion, I think it is quite obvious that the kind 
of sensation operative at the time is practically 
all that counts. In like manner the only innate 
capability of the mind involved is mere sensi 
bility, the ability to recognize and respond to 
an appeal to the outside world borne in by the 
senses. Also the only emotional effect is that 
of arresting attention and the only quasi-voli- 
tional reaction is the impulse to motion of 
some sort. For example, I am awakened from 
slumber, or aroused from reverie by a sound 
At first it is a mere dinning in my ear, but it 
arrests my attention. The mind, that was dor- 
mant before, is now alert. Instinctively I spring 
up or raise my head. Or, perhaps it is a light 
which arouses me. Again my mind stands at 
attention, even at the first vague consciousness 


serve to 
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that darkness has given way to light, and I 
turn my head to see whence it comes. 

Right here once more we must emphasize 
that not even this much will or can happen, 
until sensation has emerged in consciousness. 
To realize this we have only to reflect upon 
our waking or our dozing states. In this twi- 
light zone, between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness, we have an opportunity to observe 
how sensation dins upon the soul until it re- 
sponds; or, as in the case of dozing, ebbs im- 
perceptibly away mere unconscious and 
vain titilation of the sense organ affected. 

Now, with attention thoroughly aroused, | 
look, where before I only saw, or listen, where 
before I only heard. 


into 


I am interested now in 
As a perfectly 
sophisticated person, I discover almost instantly 
that it is the bell of my alarm clock, or of my 
telephone, or my eldest daughter practicing on 
the piano,—or, in the case of the light, perhaps 
it is my son who is rummaging about with his 
flashlight, and not a burglar in the house. 
But my in myriad sense 
experiences, to reach this almost instantaneous 
conclusion. This may be true percept, but it is 
one so readily and quickly linked up with the 
apperceptive (which might better be 
called the perceptive mass), that is, it is a per- 
linked up with my stored up 
and retained percepts of bell tones or lights that 
the chasm from sensation to concept is bridged 
almost instantaneously and without the inter- 
vening percept. That is, I arrive instantly at 
the conclusion that it is a bell or a lamp, which 
may even take another 
leap into the realm of reason and formulate the 
judgment that it is my telephone bell or my 
son’s pocket lamp, before I have actually per- 
ceived either fact. This point is important, for 
we shall see how habitually, with an enriched 
sense experience, we substitute concepts for 
percepts, what significance this has for 
our teaching. Indeed it is difficult from our 
sophisticated experience to pick out the thread 
of the process from sensation to concept; for 
it is difficult for us to conceive of an utterly 
new percept, that is, a percept based solely on 
sensation and uncolored by the mass of retained 
similar percepts. Clearly such a virgin percept 
must rest upon an utterly new sense experi- 
ence, certainly one with utterly new and un- 


the cause of the _ sensation. 


mind has called 


mass 


cept so readily 


is a true concept. I 


and 


familiar features. 
In order to come a little closer to the situa- 
tion, let us suppose that I am an urban dweller, 
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further, that I am unfamiliar, even through 
realistic pictorial representation or through the 
mimicry of the modern cinema orchestra with 
the sights and the sounds of the barnyard. 
Suppose further that I am transported to the 
countryside by night and am awakened in the 
morning by the bleating of the sheep, or the 
lowing of the cattle, or the grunting of the 
swine. Attention gives way to interest (in the 
realm of emotion) and, thus reinforced, the 
power of selection begins to pick from the con- 
fused auditory impressions of a morning in the 
country the salient elements of the particular 
sound that had so sharply impinged upon my 
sensibility and roused my attention. Thus I 
shall get a genuine percept of the sound. 

Immediately this new sound will be stored 
in the mind for future use, for retention. Curi- 
osity is working now and immediately impels 
comparison with other sounds. Consciously or 
unconsciously, audibly or inaudibly, I shall 
probably imitate it. 

If I were a child I should unquestionably 
mimic the sound quite audibly. As a sophisti- 
cated adult, I shall probably confine myself to 
mental imitation each time it recurs and dies 
away. The imitative impulse, like the drama- 
tizing impulse which succeeds it, rapidly be- 
comes so inhibited by the conventions of social 
existence, that it is softened down to a half 
conscious mental act, with little or no external 
manifestation. 

By the innate power of the imagination | 
shall now begin playing -with the sound, jug- 
gling with it, dramatizing it. I shall fancy it as 
being emitted by this, that, or the other sound- 
producing thing or creature with which I am 
familiar. If it is the low of a cow, I may 
dramatize (mentally) a duet between it and the 
familiar honk of the auto, the fog-horn of 
New York ferry boat, or the siren of the fac- 
tory that awakens me every morning at home. 
Only so shall I be satisfied of the differences 
between these and the sound I am listening to. 

Now, though a city dweller, my retained 
sense experiences may embrace a considerable 
number of animal cries or seunds,—the yowling 
of cats, the whinneying of the occasional horse, 
or the baying of dogs. If this is the case and if 
I possess a good ear, capable of registering 
extensive auditory impressions, then I may 
detect certain peculiar overtones or modulations 
which will enable me, through the power of 


association, to classify it as an animal sound. 
If that be true, I have at once arrived at a 
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concept, because in the last analysis, a concept 
is a classification or, as some one has styled it, 
“a common noun.” labeled the 
sound “animal,” but as yet can come no closer 
to a true classification. 

Interest has succeeded to attention and jp 
turn has given way to curiosity. I must know 
the exact source of this impression. Even aq 
certain sense of wonder has crept at the 
mystery of this strange sound, its familiar un- 
familiarity, enhanced by the haunting recollec- 
tion of the billows and floods of sound with 
which | had to grow familiar. I have 
experienced a slight sense of elation at my con- 
ception that this is an animal sound—a sense 
of achievement, a of satisfaction that it 
has not entirely me. 
working overtime making 
combination, 
possibility after 
guessing that it 
which I have read. 

The 
at this as 
precision. I look 
to my 
there, | 
“That is a cow, 


I have now 


in 


have 


sense 
baffled 
now, 
summoning 


Imagination is 
combination 
and rejecting 
already 
cattle, of 


after 
another. [| 
the 


one am 


is lowing of 
itself in 
greater 
to whom 


expression thrusts 


my concept 


impulse to 


point, assumes 
for someone 
discovery. If there is someone 
“Is that a cow?” I shall 
say: I knew, though 
I never heard before.” But there is no 
so I rush to the window and gaze 
friendly 
that do 


about 
impart 
shall not say: 
is it not? 
one 
one present, 
across the barnyard into a pair of large 
surmounted by a pair horns 
not look so friendly to my imagina- 

Instantly my preconceived of a 
based chiefly on the charming little litho- 

on certain baking packages, is 

justified and partly rectified. My ela- 
tion is now complete. The impulse to expres- 
sion can no longer be suppressed and I say to 
myself with justifiable pride: ‘Henceforth 
I’ll tell the world I know a cow when I see one 
and when I hear one.” 

Escorted into the barnyard, the inhibi- 
tions of fear having been released by the reas- 
suring farmer, the impulse of manipulation 
reasserts itself and I further familiarize myself 
with Madame Cow by patting, fondling and 
feeling of the horns. Now both percept and 
concept are growing stronger and richer, to- 
gether through the extensiveness of my sense 
experience. 

As a matter of fact my knowledge of the 
species may yet be so imperfect that I shall 
mistake Mr. Cow for Mrs. Cow, when first 
he and I meet, and get neatly tossed over the 


eyes, of 
untrained 
tion. idea 
cow, 

graph 
partly 


soda 


and 
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fence for my ignorance. In case I escape un- 
injured, I shall certainly treat myself to a long 
Jook and a real look, and, believe me, my con- 
cept of both Mr. and Mrs. Cow thereafter will 
be infinitely more precise. They will have been 
rendered more precise by the increased 
tensiveness of sense impressions entering into 
my percepts; also by the intensiveness of cer- 
tain sense impressions which will have indel- 
ibly stamped themselves in my retentive mind; 
further by the assimilability of all the various 
sense impressions involved (their assimilability 
with one another and with past sense experi- 


€Z- 


ences of a similar or a dissimilar nature); and 
finally by the contrast in “tone” between the 
sensations awakened by Mrs. Cow’s”~ gentle 
yoice and bland expression of countenance and 


Approved List of 


Reviewed by the Film Committee of the 


Chairman, Rita Hocheimer, Assistant Dir 


A. G. Balcom, Assistant 
Schools, Newark, N. J. 
Ina Clement, Librarian, Burcau of Municipal Re- 
search, New York City. 

Alice B. Evans, Naational Committee for Better 
Films, New York City. 

G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

Kathryn Greywacz, New Jerse) 
Trenton, N. J. 


of 


Superintendent 


State Museum, 


S. Wythe. 
W. 


Service. (1 reel.) Producer, F. 
Distributor, The Screen 
23d St., New York. 
Lesson in film series, “Citizens in the Mak- 
ing. 
mother, father, girl, boy, little cousin. Father ex- 


Companion, 71 


” Film shows typical American home— 


plains in answer to son’s question that good 


citizenship is based on service. Service in 
home, in community, in industry exemplified, 
Washington and Lincoln great heroes animated 


by ideal 
kindling, girl 


of service. Boy in home cutting 
table, 
shown as examples of service. 
ness to hurt dog. 

Home virtues well presented. Material well 
suited to child’s experience, teaches thorough 
story without preaching. 

Teacher’s Manual available. Suitable for 
civics, oral and written English. 6th-9th school 
years. 


Inside Out. 


setting washing dishes, 


Also humane- 


(1 reel.) Producer, Standard 
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Mr. Cow’s furious snort and fiery eye, to say 
nothing of the kinaesthetic and functional sen- 
sations aroused in my battered anatomy. 

The foregoing is not an altogether fanciful 
example. Many readers, by prying into the 
of memory, will be able to recall 
experiences that will tally with this recital in 
more aspects than one. By piecing together 
a number of these novel experiences, it should 
be possible to reproduce in kind virtually 
every phase of the narrative. However, as we 
intimated at the beginning of the chapter, we 
shall not hesitate to travel this pathway as 
many times as may be needed to assure our- 
selves that we are on a firm footing. This is 
of first importance and those who do not enjoy 
these excursions had best skip a few chapters. 


recesses 


Educational Films 


Visual Instruction Association of America 


ector of Visual Education, New York City. 


Ruth Overton Grimwood, Executive Secretary, 
V.I. A. A., New York City. 
Dr. Clarence E. Meleney, Associate Superintend- 


ent of Schools, New York City. 

Mrs. Dudley Van Holland, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, New York City. 

Mrs. Adele F. Woodard, National Motion Pic- 
ture League, New York City. 

George J. Zehrung, /nternational Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


Oil Company of New Jersey. Distributor, Pic- 
ture Service Corp., 71 West 23d Street, New 
York. 

This is a good example of an industrial reel 
which has genuine teaching value. The whole 
digestion is shown—work of teeth, 
saliva, aesophagus, stomach, intestines. Causes 
constipation, results of clogging digestive 
tract well explained, delicately handled. Va- 
rious remedies suggested, need for exercise 
and balanced diet stressed, as well as desir- 
ability of use of lubricant rather than laxative, 
causes violent action of intestinal 
muscles. The only direct advertising on this 
reel is the name of the producer in the title 
and Nuyol on the bottle shown once. Excel- 
lent animated drawings. Teaches necessary 
health Prepared in cooperation with 
doctors hygiene and domestic science 
teachers. 

Suitable for hygiene and physiology—upper 


process 


of 


which too 


lesson. 
and 


(Concluded on page 511) 
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Discovering the Camera Man 


66Gb ae says the great director, after 
he has spent hours—or days—on the 
perfection of every least detail of his 
scene. 

“Clickety-clickety” begins the camera, “Click- 
ety-clickety,’ as the film rolls past its winking 
eye. 

You marvel at the genius of the great di- 
rector, who can thus transform thought into 
action; you catch your breath with the beauty 
of the setting and the costumes; you weep 
surreptitiously at the moving performance of 
the famous actress; and all the time you are 
missing something. 

When you watch a scene, your eyes are all 
for the star or the director. The man behind 
the camera you are conscious of only in the 
same way that you are conscious of a neces- 
sary piece of furniture. True, he appears to 
be doing something, though very little in com- 
parison with the others. He may move his 
camera backward or forward, he may squint 
through his lens, he may wiggle something 
here or jiggle something there, but beyond 
that—and grinding when he’s told to grind— 
he is hardly busy enough to be noticeable. 

But “clickety-clickety,’ continues the camera 
in its unemotional way, “clickety-clickety,” as 
the scene progresses. And it gradually dawns 
upon you that, besides the directors, and the 
artists and the somebody 
who’s important, too, the camera man! 

When you have reached this conclusion, it 
is time for you to talk to a camera man. Then 
you learn things. 

It was Guy Wilky of Lasky’s who gave me 
an idea of what it means to be a camera man. 
He has been one for eleven years—the last 
four with William C. DeMille—and he ought 
to know. 

Possibly the most interesting statement he 
made in the course of our conversation, was 
this: Perfect photography is that which at- 
tracts no attention to itself. It sounds peculiar, 
but when you analyze it, it is sound. 

The whole purpose of a motion picture, says 
Mr. Wilky, is to present drama. The photog- 
raphy is merely the means of presenting it. 


stars, here is else 


If the means is allowed to dominate, and the 
end is subordinated, the purpose of the picture 
is lost—you get, not a drama, but a picture. 

The camera man must read the story he js 
to photograph, and must visualize it from the 
dramatic standpoint and the psychological 
standpoint as well. Then he must adapt his 
photography to match the moods of the story, 
If the spirit of a scene is gloomy, cold, dismal, 
his photography must catch that mood. If he 
does not possess that dramatic understanding, 
he can not co-operate in the fullest sense with 
his director—and a close understanding and co- 
operation between camera man and director is 
the greatest essential in the actual making of 
a picture, 

No two people of all those concerned in the 
picture are closer than these two. To produce 
the best results, therefore, it is not enough that 
the camera man obey the director’s orders; he 
must understand the director’s viewpoint, and 
be able to translate in terms of photography 
the latter’s dramatic idea. 

However, as Mr. Wilky pointed out, there 
are other factors besides the dramatic instinct 
that are necessities in a good camera man. A 
technical knowledge of the medium 
and its possibilities and limitations is assumed 
in the case of any expert, and in the camera 
man, this includes requirements 
that we may never have thought of. 

There is, for example, the matter of spacing. 
He must know, when the director calls for a 
long shot, where to place his camera so as to 
take in the biggest portion of the set, and what 
sort of lens to use—for spacing varies with 
lenses. He must know, when a close-up is re- 
quired, whether conditions demand that he 
move his camera up to a few feet of the actors, 
or use a long-focus lens. 

Then there is lighting, one of the most fas- 


thorough 


many, Many 


cinating phases of motion picture work. Here 


again, character and mood play an important 
part: cold hard lights for drab, dismal scenes; 
soft, diffused lights for gentler humors. And 
when it comes to lighting the actors themselves, 
the variety is almost unending. Different sub- 
jects require different methods, and the expert 
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camera man plays with his lights as a painter 
plays with color, or a poet with words. There 
are, of course, certain fundamental principles 
of lighting that must be 
from the back (“back-lighting” it’s called) to 
avoid emphasizing wrinkles, and the use of a 
spotlight to make the figure of the actor stand 
out from his background—but beyond that 
lighting is a matter of the individual camera 
man’s feeling for it, and—again—his dramatic 
sense. 

I saw an interesting demonstration of this 


observed—lighting 


in one of the studios. A certain scene had been 
shot, and one was to follow in which the prin- 
cipal actor was different from the first, and a 
totally different type. 
in the set, not even in the position of the cam- 


There was no change 


era. 

“Come here a minute,” said the director to 
the actor. “Blank—’” 
“_wants to light you up.” 

So the actor stood for perhaps ten or fifteen 
minutes while the lights were arranged and re- 


naming the director 


arranged to bring out his particular personality, 
and to reflect the mood of the scene, which was 
a highly dramatic one. 

At this point in the discussion, I wanted to 
know how much the electrician has to do with 
the arrangement of lights. Not much, I was 
told, after he has set up the lights he knows 
will be needed. The electrician who is valuable 
to his organization; of course, is the electrician 
who knows what the camera man wants, and 
can anticipate his requests, just as the latter 
knows what the director wants. But the elec- 
trician rarely does more than “light up the set” 
in a purely mechanical way, after which the 
camera man makes what changes and modi 
fications he thinks necessary. 

Then there is color. Does the camera man, 
I asked, have any voice in the selection of color 
schemes for sets? Again the answer was no 
Monotones—that is, certain shades of gray 
ranging between black and _ white 
photographically, and the camera man would 
like to have the technical director keep his color 
tones within that scale. It would save trouble 
and mistakes, for there is no question about 


are best 
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how a certain shade of gray is going to photo- 
graph: it will be that particular shade of gray 
and no other. With colors outside that range, 
there is always some uncertainty, and the pos- 
sibility of disappointments and “retakes.” Al- 
though the camera man knows the photo- 
graphic value of colors to a large extent, there 
is often a surprise in store for him when an odd 
or unusual shade is used. So he makes a plea 
for the monotones. 

But in this department he bumps up against 
one of the shibboleths of the movies—realism. 
The technical director plans the coloring of his 
sets from that standpoint. His argument is, 
“We want it to look like the real thing. We 
want the actors to behave as they would under 
actual conditions and surroundings. Therefore 
we must make their surroundings as nearly 
like the actual ones as we can.” And he does it. 

Being a camera man, then, is more than 
knowing how to thread film into a camera, how 
fast or how slow to grind, or any other of the 
hundred bits of mechanical knowledge he must 
It means, primarily, to be able to vis- 
ualize a story from a dramatic standpoint, and 
then to photograph it in such a way that the 
spirit of the story and the emotions of its char- 
acters are passed on to the spectator without 
his consciousness of the mechanical means em- 
ployed. In other words, the effect of photog- 
raphy at its best must be a subconscious effect. 

Now that is a difficult thing to do—so diffi- 
cult, indeed, that as yet the motion picture in 
general has not attained it. It has not yet 
reached the stage where we can carry away 
from a theater only the dramatic idea the pic- 
without having been directly 
lighting, photography, composi- 
tion, titles, acting, and the many other essential 
factors. 

The drama is the chief thing, and all else 
must be subordinated to it. When a photog- 
rapher strives ‘for a beautiful effect so that you 
are impelled to exclaim, “What a beautiful 
picture!” he has forgotten the thing he was 
after in the first place. 

“Clickety-clickety-clickety, 
era, and the scene is shot. 


possess. 


ture conveyed, 


cc Nscit us of 


> 


concludes the cam- 


Production Notes for December 


NNOUNCEMENTS FROM THE GOLD- 

WYN STUDIO include the selection of 
George Walsh to play the coveted role of Ben 
Hur. 


The fact that Goldwyn is seriously produc- 


ing, Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model, with such 
players as Claire Windsor, Lew Cody, Hobart 
Bosworth, and Mae Busch, suggests the rather 
horrifying possibility of our having to view all 
the rest of those stories in the near future. 
So much for “bigger and better” pictures. 
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ESSE L. LASKY, first vice-president in 
J charge of the production of Paramount 
Pictures, has been in New York on his annual 
trip to eastern headquarters of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, conferring with 
Adolph Zukor, president of the organization, 
on the next group of productions which will 
reopen the organization following the shut- 
down period recently announced. 


IVE PARAMOUNT PICTURES are now 

in production at the Hollywood studio. 
‘they are Shadows of Paris, starring Pola 
Negri; The Next Corner, a Sam Wood pro- 
duction; The Heritage of the Desert, a Zane 
Grey story; The Stranger, adapted from John 
Galsworthy’s The First and the Last, and Singer 
Jim McKee, a William S. Hart production. 
Two pictures are in the making at the Long 
Island studio, The Humming Bird, starring 
Gloria Swanson, and Pied Piper Malone, with 
Thomas Meighan. 

A new contract has been entered into by 
Famous Players-Lasky and Cecil B. DeMille, 
which provides that all future productions by 
Mr. DeMille will go to this organization, and 
that Mr. DeMille will resume the executive 
duties of director-general. 
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ILLIAN GISH, who is engaged on the 
I , production of George Eliot’s Romola, has 
announced her 


d’Arc. 
goes DEAN, having left Universal, 


intention of making Jeanne 


is to make her own pictures. No subjects 
have been announced as yet. 


AUDE ADAMS, who ‘has for several 
M years been experimenting with various 
technical processes in the manufacture of mo- 
tion pictures, is to produce Kipling’s “Kim.” 

AURICE TOURNEUR will make Tor- 
M ment, a story by William Dudley Pelley, 
for First National release. 

ITAGRAPH is producing Let No Man 

Put Asunder, with a distinguished cast, 
including Pauline Frederick and Lou Tellegen. 


NIVERSAL may film Jvanhoe abroad, al- 
U though it would seem that the /vanhoe 
material has been pretty well used up in such 
productions as Robin Hood and Richard the 


Lion Hearted. 
T HE PHOTOPLAY MEDAL, by the way, 


has been awarded to Robin Hood as the 
finest production of 1922. 


Theatrical Film Reviews for December 


IF WINTER COMES (Fox) 

Ordinarily it isn’t wise to read a book and 
then go to see the film version of it, but in this 
case, I say, by all means read the book first. 
If you don’t like it, stay away from the picture, 
because you won’t appreciate it; but if you do— 
then there’s something fine in store for you. 

The film version of this popular novel, under 
the direction of Harry Millarde, follows the 
story faithfully, so faithfully as to quote ver- 
batim whole paragraphs—almost pages—of con- 
versation or explanation. This slows up the 
action, necessarily, but taken in conjunction 
with the fine performance of its principal actor, 
it produces the effect that its author produced 
in his novel. Certain episodes at the beginning 
are slightly disconnected and ambiguous, nota- 
bly that of the Perch family, and the death of 
the mother, but as the story progresses it be- 
comes more firmly knit. 

Mark Sabre, as played by Percy Marmont, 
is one of the finest performances of this or any 
other year. There is no really poor work by 
any member of the cast, but Mr. Marmont’s 


steps so far ahead of all the rest that the pic- 
ture is really his. 

Added to its other points of excellence are 
the settings. The picture was made in Eng- 
land, in locations selected under the direction 
of the author, and their authenticity is reflected 
in the unmistakable English atmosphere which 
pervades the picture. 


THE SPANISH DANCER (Paramount) 

A very beautiful and brilliant version of “Don 
Cesar de Bazan,” the story of a_ penniless 
young noble, and a beautiful gypsy, a pleasure- 
mad king, and a designing councillor. Pola 
Negri as the passionate gypsy, Maritana, re- 
turns in some measure to her own. Antonio 
Moreno plays the irrepressible Don Cesar with 
charm and spirit. Wallace Beery as the king 
gives a far cleverer impersonation than he will 
generally be credited with, and Kathlyn Wil- 
liams, Adolphe Menjou, and Gareth Hughes 
add splendid performances. 

To the director, Herbert Brennon, and his 
technical staff should go much credit for 4 


—- =< 5 
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faithful picture of 17th century Spain. I have 
the word of a student of Spanish history for it. 
The period, that of Phillip 1V, has been amply 
pictured for us in the paintings of Valasquez; 
and costumes and settings have been repro- 
duced for the story with the utmost fidelity. 


STRANGERS OF THE NIGHT (Metro) 

Here is an example of a good picture handi- 
capped by a poor title. 
agine the motive that could have caused the 
producer to discard the piquant “Captain Ap 
plejack” for such a banality as “Strangers of 
the Night!” If the title has suffered, however, 
the story has not. 
of one Ambrose Applejohn, who was, up to 
this night, perhaps the most respectable Eng- 
lishman who ever lived. His 
rect, his habits, his clothes, his thoughts—he 
was the 
therefore, of the 
when he learned that the founder of his family 


It is impossible to im- 


It presents the adventures 


house was cor- 


acme of correctness. 


shock to his 


very Judge, 


respectability 


was none other than the notorious pirate, Cap- 
tain Applejack! 

The troubled dreams of Ambrose, in which 
he imagines himself the profane and_ blood- 
thirsty Captain, and the subsequent discovery 
of the old pirate’s loot, are merely incidents in 
a very busy night, after which the Applejohn 
conservatism crumbles to its very foundations 
when Ambrose discovers himself to be in love 
with his young and beautiful ward! 

Matt Moore as Applejohn fits into his part 
as if it had been written Enid Ben- 
nett as his ward, Poppy, and Barbara LaMarr 
and Robert McKim as the plotters give good 
performances. Fred Niblo directed. 


for him. 


ENEMIES OF WOMEN (Cosmopolitan) 

Heavy with unbelievable luxury and the de- 
cadent atmosphere of Old World cities before 
the war, this Blasco Ibanez’ 
to the screen in moderately interesting form. 
It is, perhaps, the least effective of his three 
contributions. His Russian Prince, if not hu- 
man, is at least distinct. Lionel Barrymore is 
impressive in the part. The settings by Urban 
are magnificent. 


story of comes 


PONJOLA (First National) 

Cynthia Stockley’s popular tale of South 
Africa, the land of “kaffirs and gold,” effectively 
presented by a competent cast. James Kirk- 


wood as Lundi Druro, the derelict who regains 
his manhood through the influence of a woman, 
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is convincing. Anna Q. Nilsson, as “Desmond,” 
the woman who masquerades as a man, has an 
unusually difficult role, one that she manages 
intelligently and smoothly. Melodramatic the 
story decidedly is, but novel and entertaining. 
Unfortunately for an otherwise well made pic- 
ture, the titling was put into the hands of some- 
one who had only the most casual acquaintance 
with sentence structure and punctuation. 


THE THREE AGES (Metro) 

Proceeding, we suppose, on the theory that 
if a little is good, more is better, Buster Keaton 
has made his first full-length feature. We think 
the theory was wrong. His unemotional sort 
of comedy—comedy in the abstract—will not 
bear either stretching out or repeating, and it 
gets both in this instance. The situation is the 
same old one: the poor young lover who even- 
tually outwits his physically and financially 
superior rival. Mr. Keaton first takes us to the 
Stone Age and tells his story with the aid of 
mallet and chisel. Then he flits to the Roman 
era, after which he brings it up to date and 
repeats it in modern style. There are a few 
rarely funny things in the picture—purely me- 
chanical “gags”—but there are also some ex- 
ceedingly dull stretches. Wallace Beery is 
utterly wasted as a comic “heavy.” 


“ 


THE PRINTER’S DEVIL (Warner Brothers) 
This is rural drama of the most virulent type. 
It has the banker and the banker’s daughter, 
and the rich young man from the city. It has 
the town villain whose practice is to sell a 
moribund newspaper to unsuspecting strangers 
and buy it back at a profit after they have been 
disillusioned. It has also Wesley Barry, who 
has now reached the “between” age, as the 
printer’s devil and general-assistant-to-the-plot. 


THE ETERNAL STRUGGLE (Metro) 

The great Northwest again,—or maybe it’s 
Northeast this time. Anyhow, there are lots 
of fur coats and mittens, and dog teams, and 
snow, with Wallace Beery villaining, Barbara 
La Marr pouting, Pat O’Malley and Earl Wil- 
liams outdoing each other in heroic efforts, 
and Renee Adoree romping through a sort of 
“Tiger Rose” part. Passable entertainment. 


THE BAD MAN (First National) 
A somewhat ineffective screen translation of 
a delightful stage play. The Bad Man loses 
(Concluded on page 520) 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
KANSAS CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
201 Pablic Librery Buridina 


Kansas City, Missoun 
RUPERT PETERS 
Derecor 


March. 21, 19235 


DeVry Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Yours of the l4th, relative to the use 
being made of the DeVry projeotors in the Kansas City 
Schools at hand. We have tnree machines at present; 
keeping two in constant use and holding one for 
emergencies or irregular calls. We show films on 
circuit using three-reel programs — the subjects 
being chosen to fit the course of study in Geogra- 
phy, Nature Study, History, etc. The operator 
takes a machine and his can of films, boards a 
street car, shows his program at one school at 
9:00, at another at 10:45, another at 1:15, and 
another at 2:45, returning to headquarters then 
to inspect films and machine. His circuit requires 
two weeks to cover. 


Our macnines are used under all conditions 
from well-darkened rooms to those having nothing but 
light yellow shades and are giving satisfaction. One 
of ours is three years old, ran over a million and 
a half feet of film last year and will beat two mil- 
lion this. 


Where portability or class room use is to 
be Wwonsidered, I am recommending the DeVry always. 


Very truly yours, 


hy ow 
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fect projection with DeVry 


There are certain duties a projector in the non-theatrical field must 

orm. It should, first of all, give a perfect picture, steady, clear, flicker- 
s. Besides this it should be easy to operate, require little attention and 
t give years of service. A non-theatrical projector must also be fire- 
oof, light and attractive. All of these essentials are combined in the two 
ypes of DeVry projectors. 















The DeVry was the first portable projector made. As it then domi- 
ted the field of projectors, so today the modern improved DeVry domi- 
ates the field crowded with many inferior projectors, which so closely 
mitate the DeVry in appearance that they have no time to imitate the 
Plendid qualities and workmanship that have made the DeVry famous. 


| It is a known fact that wherever big successes have been made in 
otion pictures they have been made with DeVry projectors. 


Devry 
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JUNE 

Bella Donna (Paramount)—Pola Negri with 
the advantages of American methods of light- 
ing and make-up does not live up to her repu- 
tation as an emotional actress. 

Missing Millions (Paramount)—Fairly enter- 
taining crook drama. Thrills missing along 
with the millions, 

Driven (Universal)—One of the best. A 
somber tale, but keen character portrayal. 

The Ne’er-Do-Well (Paramount)—Thomas 
Meighan brightens up the old Rex Beach 
story. 

The Christian (Goldwyn)—A fine picture. 
Richard Dix and Mae Busch do good work. 

Where the Pavement Ends (Metro)—Rex 
Ingram made two endings for this picture. Ask 
your exhibitor for the sad one! 

Within the Law (First National)—Norma 
Talmadge as Mary Turner. Not a great pic- 
ture, but a satisfactory one of its kind. 

Souls for Sale (Goldwyn)—Hysterical story 
of a girl’s adventures in the movies, with a 
jumbled impression of life in Hollywood as it 
is not, 

What a Wife Learned (First National)—Also 
what a husband learned. You will be enter- 
tained as well as informed. 

The Abysmal Brute (Universal)—Reginald 
Denny rather a striking figure as a prize-fighter 
from the back woods. 


SEPTEMBER 
Main Street (Warner Brothers)—A compe- 
tent cast wasted on an uninspired production. 
Trifling With Honor 
haseball story with a moral. 


(Universal) —Good 

Well done. 

The Covered Wagon (Paramount)—A real 
American epic. Not to be missed under any 
circumstances. 

The Girl of the Golden West (First National) 
—Slightly diluted to meet the demands of cen- 
sorship, but, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Only Thirty-eight (Paramount)—Charming 
story of a belated romance, delicately handled 
by William De Mille and a good cast. 

Tea With a Kick (Victor Halperin)—Foolish 
farce, with an all-star cast. 

The Exciters (Paramount)—Bebe Daniels as 
an exponent of Jazz. Not the best of its kind, 
but fair enough. 
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Reviewed Previously 


Human Wreckage (Film Booking Offices)— 
Mrs. Wallace Reid presents a vivid, if gloomy 
indictment of the drug evil. Instructive but 
hardly an entertainment feature. 

Fog Bound (Paramount)—Mystery 
ered by fog. Dorothy Dalton 
Powell. 


The Love Trap (Grand-Asher)—*“Program 


stuff” with Mabel Forrest, Bryant Washburn, 
and Wheeler Oakman. 


smoth- 
David 


and 


Legally Dead (Universal)—A rambling story 
with Milton Sills as the chief sufferer. 

Where the North Begins (Warner Brothers) 
—Rin-tin-tin, the dog actor, gives a fine per- 
formance. 

The Common Law (Selznick)—Lots of real 
stars who are given no opportunity. 


OCTOBER 

Merry-Go-Round (Universal)—Vienna and 
the war, and unusual performance by Mary 
Philbin, George Hackathorne, and Norman 
Kerry. 

Penrod and Sam (First National)—A real 
exposition of the way a real boy’s mind works. 
You should see it. 

Homeward Bound (Paramount)—Thomas 
Meighan—the rest doesn’t matter. 

Circus Days (First National)—Jackie Coogan 
joins a circus, with resultant tears and laughter. 

Suzanna (Mack Sennett)—Mabel Normand 
moves in the romantic atmosphere of Old Cali- 
fornia, but has little or nothing to do. 


Hollywood (Paramunt)—Proving that some- 
body in the movie industry has a sense of 
humor. 

Dulcy (First National)—A good adaptation of 
the stage success, starring Constance Tal- 
madge. 

Salome (Allied Producers and Distributers) 
—The appeal of Nazimova’s version of the 
Oscar Wilde drama is almost wholly pictorial. 
Unusual settings are the distinctive feature. 

The Shriek of Araby (Mack Sennett)—Hor- 
rible! 

The Famous Mrs. Fair (Metro)—An excel- 
lent picture directed with Fred Niblo’s sane 
judgmeat and even tempo. 

Soft Boiled (Fox)—Tom Mix tries on horn- 
rimmed specs with indifferent results. 
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Garrison’s Finish (Allied Producers and Ex- 
hibitors)—-Familiar stuff, but fairly interesting. 
Jack Pickford as Garrison. 

The Spoilers (First National)—They filmed 
the fight first and then built the rest around it 
But it’s good. 

Her Reputation (First National)—A rap at 
newspaper sensationalism. Fires, floods and 
wrecks fail to impede the rapid action. 


NOVEMBER 
Ashes of Vengeance (First National)— 
Highly romantic love story with medieval 


France as a background. Norma Talmadge 
and Conway Tearle. Well worth seeing. 

The Silent Partner (Paramount)—Domestic 
drama, with Leatrice Joy making the most of 
slim opportunities. 

Three Wise Fools (Goldwyn)—A stage hit 
fairly well retold. 

Rupert of Hentzau (Selznick)—An 
taining, but artificial production of a romantic 
story, with an all-star cast. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife (Paramount)—A 
flippant little tale serves as an excuse for a lot 
of new clothes for Gloria Swanson. 

Why Worry (Pathé)—Harold Lloyd quells 
a revolution in his own inimitable way. 

Red Lights (Goldwyn)—An absurd mystery 
hodge-podge which will amuse you if you are 
looking for something different. 


enter 


Rouged Lips (Metro)—Viola Dana in a 
harmless concoction. 

The Last Hour (Mastodon)—Exaggerated 
melodrama which, unfortunately, takes itself 
seriously. 


To the Last Man (Paramount)—“Five little, 
four little, three little, two little, one little In- 
dian boy!” Richard Dix is the hero of this 
demonstration of the survival of the fittest. 

The Fighting Blade (First National)—The 
personality of Richard Barthelmess is largely 
responsible for the romantic 
drama of Cromwell's time. 

The Rustle of Silk (Paramount)—Slight ma- 
terial, carefully handled, serve Betty Compson 
and Conway Tearle. 

Potash and Perlmutter (First National) 
Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr 
their splendid characterizations to the screen 
successfully. 

Drifting (Universal)—Priscilla Dean labors 
to put life into a lifeless story—and doesn’t 
succeed. 

Does It Pay? (Fox)—Undoubtedly the worst 
Picture ever filmed. 


success of this 


carry 
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When Teachers Fail to Teach 

(Concluded from page 481) 
tions and helps him answer his own ques- 
tions by the written descriptions on the 
back of each picture. The lantern slides 
used in teaching are a means of reviewing 
and having the class discuss their experi- 
ences as a social group. 

Ideas are not isolated, segregated ; knowl- 
Facts do not form isolated 
Teaching with material afforded 
by the stereoscope and lantern slide intro- 
duces unity into the curriculum. A natural 
correlation of all subjects in the curriculum 
The ideal school was best defined 
by Garfield: “A college is Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a student on the 
other.” The personal contact of pupil with 
teacher and teacher with pupil is essential 
if education—thinking—is to result from 
school experiences. In other words, what 
Garfield meant was that the ideal educa- 
tion was to result by the contact with many 
teachers through one teacher, many sub- 


edge is unity. 
islands. 


ensues. 


jects through one subject. 

History, geography, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, astronomy, civics, and all the sciences 
are not separate, cold, and isolated bits of 
knowledge, but all a great truth of man and 
his civilization. Visual education through 
the stereoscope and lantern slide will do for 
teaching what the philosophers of all ages 
have been attempting to do, find the golden 
thread that runs through all knowledge; 
that is, synthesize knowledge. With visual 
material our curriculum is not made up of 
wholly independent subjects, but it brings 
into the life of the child an appreciation of 
the unity of mankind and of all things. It 
cannot then be said we have failed to teach. 





Steel Booth, bolted joints, portable or sta- 
tionary, fair condition. $40.00. Much below 
cost to sell quickly. Also, portable asbestos 
booth, good as new, $60.00. 


Thomas Radcliffe, Larimore, N. Dak. 




















The Educational Screen 


Film Recommendations by 
The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 


Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Better Films Committee 


Congress of Mothers and 


Associations recommends 


HE National 
Parent Teacher 
these films for various family groups: 
FOR THE FAMILY 
(From Ten Years Up) 

Why Elephants Leave Home—Pathe. An in- 
teresting and educational picture of the life 
and habits of the Ceylon elephant. 

Monks a la Mode—Fox. With the exception of 
one cut this is a very good comedy, featur- 
ing some rather clever monkeys. 

The Dippy Doo Dads in “Go West” and “A 
Monkey Mixup,” both Fox comedies, will 
afford many wholesome laughs for the en 
tire family. 

Adventures ‘in the North—A Capt. Klein- 
schmidt Production. A splendid account of 
the wonders in northern Alaska. 

The Rich Pup—Featuring the famous dog, Pal. 
A Century. Suggest one cut. 

Johnny Swordfish—Fox Educational. 

Our Dog Friends—Bray Nature Studies No. 5. 
Long Live the King—Jackie Coogan (Metro) 
Good costume picture. 
The Dippy-Doo-Dads in 
Pathe comedy, is a delightfully entertaining 

picture for the whole family. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish—Pathe. In 
spite of the fact that Charles Ray is rather 
“different” in the role of John Alden, the 
picture is well done. 

David Copperfield (Pathé)—Quite a good ver- 
sion of Dickens’ novel. 

The Cricket on the Hearth (Gerson)—Very 
good. 

Columbus (Pathé) — The first release in the 
Chronicles of America Series of films, 
ualizing the content of the Yale University 
Press set of historical books entitled “Chron 
icles of America.” This film is a remarkably 
competent portrayal of Columbus’ 


“Lovey-Dovey,” a 


vis- 


accom- 


plishment, and is both instructional and en- 
tertaining. 


FOR THE FAMIL) 


(From High School Age Up) 


Broadway Broke—Selznick. The story of a 


successful actress of a former generation 


who, although she is now a grandmother, is 
forced because of economic difficulties to re- 
turn to the footlights. She enters upon a 
and for- 


tune, but this time it is as a motion picture 


second career which means fame 


star. A very sweet story neatly pictured. 
Blow Your Own Horn—Film Booking Offices, 
An exaggerated comedy but entertaining. 

More interesting than 


Gentle Julia—Fox. Tar- 


kington’s book. 
The Extra Girl—Pathe. 


to Hollywood to seek her tortune as a movie 


Mable Normand goes 
actress. She is engaged as an extra girl in 
the Costume Department until her childhood 
lover takes her back to the little home-town. 
Stephen Steps Out—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
(Paramount) (High School Age). 
drama of school days. 
The Country Kid—Wesley (Warner 
Bros.). High School Age. Comedy-drama. 
country life. Hesitate to 
mend for younger children because of brutal 
children. 


Comedy- 
Barry 


Story of recom- 
treatment of 
The Chronicles of America—Vincennes (Yale 
Univ. Press Series). Pathé—Fairly good his- 
torical picture but not equal to the Colum- 
bus picture. 
Richard the 
(Associated). 
with parts evidently taken from Robin Hood 
film. The king is ‘a parody of what a king 
ought to be. Could be made much more in- 

teresting if parts were left out. 


Dana 


Lion-Hearted— Wallace 
Fairly good 


Beery 


costume picture 


Rouged Lips—Viola From a Saturday 
Evening Post story. 
His Mystery Girl—Universal. 


but exaggerated as usual. 


A good .comedy 
\ man lays a plot 
woman-hating. Sug- 


to cure his brother of 


gest one cut. 
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Hook and Ladder—Universal. A harmless com- 
edy featuring Hoot Gibson. Suggest a few 
cuts. 


To the Ladies—Paramount. 
rather closely. 


Follows the play 
A good comedy. 


Kidding Kate—Educational. (Christie Com- 
Comedy.) The fat sister and the slender sis- 
ter compete for the affections of the slender 
man. All ends happily when the slender 
man’s fat brother comes to the rescue. 


Big Brother—Paramount. A story of 
York east-side gang. When the real big 
brother is killed in a brawl, his pal adopts 
the little brother for his own and in trying 
to “bring him up in the way he should go,” 
the Big 
self. 


a New 


3rother begins to go straight him- 
Suggest a few cuts of shooting scenes. 


Why Worry? with Harold Lloyd—Pathé. This 
is purely for laughing purposes, and not, at 
that, as clever as some of Mr. 
hicles for fun making. 


The Light That Failed 
Marmont in 
story; a remarkably 
every angle. 


Lloyd’s ve- 


(Paramount )—Percy 
version of Kipling’s 
worthy 


a masterly 


picture from 


A Lady of Quality (Universal)—A beautifully 
produced costume picture of the time when 
Judge Jeffries was executing or imprisoning 
the enemies of England’s king; features 
Constance Talmadge. Recommended only if 
sub-titles concerning girl in 
situation are cut. 


compromising 


Rosita, with Mary Pickford—This is the same 
story which Pola Negri used for “The Span- 
ish Dancer.” Miss Pickford, however, has 
given us a refined version. 


Woman Proof, with Thomas Meighan—This is 
a well done typical Thomas Meighan love 
story. 





Ashes of Vengeance, with Norma Talmadge 
This was unintentionally omitted two months 
ago. There is quite a difference of opinion 
as to its merits. Many remark that it is 
too long, and Miss Talmadge looks much 
older. From our standpoint, it 
gruesome scene where they bind the hero 
and threaten to burn out his Many 
adults shuddered at the surely 
children should not see it. 


The White Sister, with Lillian Gish—An excel- 
lent production, worthy of all praise. 


shows a 


eyes. 


scene and 
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FOR |ADULTS 

The Mailman—Film Booking Offices. Suggest 

cuts. Rather sentimental but perhaps enter- 
taining to some. 

Hoodman Blind—Fox. A _ sea 


Strong theme, melodramatic. 


The Wanters—First National. The son of a 
wealthy widow marries his mother’s maid. 
Twenty-One—First National. A young son is 
reared by his wealthy society mother as a 
“sissy.” He falls in love with the daughter 
of one of his father’s employees. Because the 
car breaks down quite late one night, the girl 
and boy are forced to spend the night at a 
road house which later brings down upon 
their innocent heads much severe criticism. 
Because of the insinuations so emphasized in 
this picture, I would not recommend it for 

high school age. 

Unseeing Eyes—Goldwyn. Lionel Barrymore 
starring. This is a Hearst picture. Suggest 
many cuts. An interesting story of the far 
north where the scenery is beautiful. 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, with Lon 
Chaney.—Universal. This is a worthwhile 
film which one hesitates even to recommend 
to grown-ups because it is so horribly grue- 
some. No one would ever care to see it the 
second tithe, and it is difficult to suggest it 
for an evening’s enjoyment. 


The Fighting Blade (First National)—Richard 
3arthelmess in an exciting drama of the 
days of Cromwell. Sub-titles hinting of 
girl’s waywardness should be cut. 


Potash and Perlmutter (First National)—Film 
version of the stage play, and featuring Alex- 
ander Carr, Barney Bernard, and Vera Gor- 
don; comedy-drama of cloak and suit busi- 
ness. Extremely bad dancing scenes - in 
restaurant incident should be cut. 


The Green Goddess (Goldwyn)—George Arliss 
in the film version of stage play in which he 
appeared. A well-directed and thrilling drama 
of three English people captured by an In- 
dian ruler. 


Lights Out (Film Booking Office)—One of 
the most entertaining comedy-dramas pro- 
duced this season; too good to miss. Story 
of an international crook captured by means 
of his double in a moving picture. 


shore story. 


The Acquittal (Universal)—A mystery drama 
worthy of the name. Cut reference to letter 
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to all ages 
the symbol of brotherhood and freedom. 


ie ae oe Ghee ary, 


Like a Dream the Past 

Rises Before Ore In This 

Idealized History of the World 
* 


159 North State Street 








The Light of the World 


Re-edited Version of 
the Birth of a Race 


(7 REELS) 


Freedom and equality (God’s thought in 
Creation) followed through the time of 
Moses and the Christ period, to our mod- 
ern day, when the principle of equality 
has become the foundation of enlight- 
ened governments, and peace and free- 
dom the hope of the modern world. 


A stirring drama of historic episodes 


* 


Superior in Conception and Theme 
to any other Biblical or Educa- 


tional Photoplay Ever Produced 
* * * 


Also Owners and Distributors of “Young Mother Hubbard” (5 reels) with Mary Macalester. 


SUPER PHOTOPLAY SERVICE 


Chicago, Illinois 











discussing furnished apartment, and com- 
Ask for the 


ments upon this part of letter. 
film as shown in Chicago. 


Not Recommended 


Wild Bill Hickok—Paramountt. 
picture. 
this picture as 
gambler, a drunkard and is made a 
because of these qualities. 





A Wm. Hart 
Too much gun play. Bill Hart in 
“Wild Bill” is a fighter, a 





HE following list of “Not Recommended” 
films is by way of experiment. Would it help 
you any to have such a list so as to know that 
we have reviewed them and found them not 
worthy of endorsement? 
His Children’s Children— Paramount. 
situations. 
White Tiger—Universal. 
Stolen Gold—Universal. 
ture with holdup. 
King’s Creek Law—Universal. 
play. 
What Love Will Do—Sunset. 
Too much cruelty. 
Dancer of the Nile—Earl. 
Mile a Minute Romeo—Fox. 
play. 
Evil—Exceptional production. 


Immoral 


Too much crookery. 


Cheap western pic- 
Too much gun 
Mining story. 


Too much nudity. 


Tov much gun 


Sensuous. 


Anna Christie—First National. As cut by the 
First National Producers Distributing office 
of Chicago, this picture is not particularly 
objectionable. However, in the states where 

it was not cut, we understand there were 

serious objections to the picture. The theme 
cannot be changed and the picture remains 
decidedly an adult picture. 


You Can’t Get Away With It—Fox. 


those dangerous pictures in which the de- 


One of 


cidedly immoral theme is clothed in beau- 
Percy 
neglected 


tiful settings and _ splendid acting. 
Marmont takes the role of the 
husband who finds understanding and sym- 
pathy in a young girl who is tired of strug- 
gling alone and who longs for the pretty 
things of life. Young people should not be 


allowed to see this type of picture. 
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Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 
CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D. D. 


*Preaching With Motion Pictures 


HE title of this article may come with 
shock to 

readers. To would recall that 
our Lord in the days of the 
with pictures. To be sure he did not use the 
stereopticon or Such 
would have miracles in His 
day. Nevertheless, He used _ the 
method. When He wanted to bring to men 
a full realization of the 
God, when He wanted to present God in His 
truest form, He took His and in 
vivid colors as never mixed by 
painted the picture known as the Prodigal Son. 
There is the picture of God at His best, and 
of man in his The 
method was the way to make it remembered 
True, this was a word picture—the only kind 
He could well employ. 
goes, did He 


something of a some of our 
such we 
flesh preached 
things 


motion picture. 


been astounding 
picture 
mercy of 


love and 


brush such 


were artist, 


greatest need. picture 


Only once, so far as 


our record ever write—but 
when He did write He stooped down and wrote 
The very picturesqueness of His 


indelible 


in the sand. 
method 
His spectators. 

When the church of today considers the pos 
sibility of appeal, it is 
well for those 
to remember the picture and parable methods 
of our Lord. 


made an impression upon 


visual teaching and 


whose sensibilities are offended 


that there are 


work, 


The objection may be made 
not suitable films for 
though this may be a permissible method. It 
is granted that there is a great lack of pictures 
would be strange 


religious even 


for this express purpose. It 
if there were 
there has been no 
the church that here great 
awaiting the utilization, and so long as there 
was a hostility to their use in connection with 
church activity. 

If the churches are to stand aloof until there 
is a great library of films expressly made for 
them, they will wait in vain while a golden 
opportunity passes by. Films are exceedingly 
expensive, and the demand in the etitertainment 
field is so tremendous and profitable that no 
worth-while attempt will be made to exploit a 
new field until it is reasonably certain that a 


many such pictures so long as 


realization on the part of 


was a instrument 


*Reprinted from the Christian Herald, May 15, 1920, 
by permission. 


fair revenue may be derived from rentals. As 
the number of churches with projection equip- 
ment increases, the number of films for church 
use will increase, and this in turn will encour- 
age many more churches to prepare for the use 
of this new method of work. But if churches 
are really anxious to see the existence of a 
large library of religious and educational films, 
let them help along their coming by the imme- 
diate installation of equipment. 

One is not to infer that there are no pictures 
now church use. There are 
enough already to keep any church going until 
such time as new and better ones are forth- 


available for 


coming. 
There is 
than any 


one picture which perhaps more 
demonstrates the power of 
motion pictures in evangelistic use—a seven- 
reel film entitled “The Stream of Life.” The 
scenario written by a clergyman, Dr. 
James K. Shields, and the picture was pro- 
duced under his personal supervision. 


other 


was 


It is a simple analogy between a human life 
and a stream, starting as a mere rill up in the 
hills, broadening out and deepening into the 
brook and then the great, strong river current 
that is into the sea. The story is 
of a boy, Philip Maynard, reared in a country 
home, surrounded by the best and most whole- 
some simplicity and religious influences. Anon, 
he is a young man, hearing the call of the 
To the city he goes, with the little Bible 
incribed by his mother. He finds success and 
but, like a multitude of 
others, in so doing he loses his religion. 

We are home of rare re- 
finement and culture, where all the hopes of 
life are beautiful daughter, 
Marjorie. A delightful old 
mother brings embarrassing reminders of the 


borne out 


city. 


social prominence, 


introduced into a 
centered in the 


visit from the 


omission of grace at meals, family prayers, 
and neglect of the dust-covered Bible, which 
mother had given him when he left for the 


city. At length a dark shadow falls upon the 
home in the death of the little daughter. To 
grief is added rebellion and unbelief. Business 
grows by leaps and bounds but money cannot 
buy happiness. Riches avail naught when one 
has lost his own soul. He plunges deeper into 
business to drown his sorrow and the grieving 
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wife is finally prevailed upon to seek surcease 
of sorrow in her former club life. At last, 
in passing the open door of a vine-covered 
chapel the yearning of her mother heart im- 
pels her to enter. She kneels at the altar to 
pray, and while kneeling the choir is heard 
in the distance singing: 

“Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish; 
Come to the mercy seat, fervently kneel; 
Here bring your wounded hearts, here teil 

your anguish; 
Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot 
heal.” 

Peace, faith and hope steal over her soul 
and she arises with the glad cry, “Now I know 
that what I thought was death is only transi- 
tion.” She hastens home and eagerly relates 
her experience to Philip. But he, while glad 
she has found comfort, is convinced that re- 
ligion is only for women, and that it can have 
no place in the life of a strong man. 

The wife feeds her religious life at the little 
prayer meeting, while Philip becomes more 
inconsolable. One night he goes to the chapel 
with umbrella and raincoat to bring her home, 
but dropping down in a back seat he hears her 
wonderful testimony. The arrow of convic- 
tion has entered his heart, but he stubbornly 
resists. In vain he seeks relief at his club one 
night, and returning home, opens the old Bible 
and reads from Revelation, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock.” And suddenly the 
Christ stands before him, and falling to his 
knees he cries, “Lord, I believe.” 

Life is utterly transformed. Peace and hope 
becoming abiding guests. Their money is 
given lavishly to orphan homes and other 
philanthropies, yet he prospers more and more. 
He has become president of a great bank 
and the son of his old partner, also a director 
of the bank, applies for a loan without proper 
security. Philip advises strongly against the 
loan, but is outvoted. The money is embez- 
zled and the bank closes its doors. Philip 
looks out the window of the directors’ room at 
the vast crowds whose savings have been wiped 
out and he is face to face with his duty of 
Christian stewardship. 

After a struggle the battle is won. He de- 
votes his vast fortune to paying the depositors. 
His beautiful mansion goes, with the rest of 
his possessions, and they move to a humble 
cottage. His visits to the embezzler in his 


prison cell awaken remorse and penitence, and 
Philip secures his pardon from the governor. 
And so life flows on, now quiet and peaceful 
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and again turbulent, until old age finds him 
alone, but full of good works and an unwaver- 
ing faith in his living Redeemer. Thus, at last, 
we see his life ebbing out with the tide to be 
lost in the great ocean of the God-life whence 
it came. 

This picture represents the best of Amer- 
icanism and the best of religion. The atmos- 
phere produced by the picture is electric, 
Laughter and tears are intermingled and every 
emotion of good is stirred and deepened into a 
resolution to make life count for God and 
humanity. 


A unique experiment was tried by the Meth- 
odist Centenary with this picture. Mr. Lee 
Shubert donated the Casino Theatre on Broad- 
way, New York City, for a free noon-time 
showing of the picture every day during Easter 
week. Men were invited in during the lunch 
hour, and they came—Jews, Catholics, Pro- 
testants, and the unchurched. After each show- 
ing a two-minute talk was given and an oppor- 
tunity given for those who wanted to renew 
their loyalty to God and to be remembered in 
the prayer to follow, to indicate their desire 
and intention by the uplifted hand. Fully nine- 
tenth of those present daily held up their hands. 
Many hundreds of the spectators had not been 
in a church for years, but by the picture method 
a vital, throbbing Christian message was 
brought to them. There was scarcely a dry 
eye in the house. As the men left, a copy of 
the Gospels was placed in their hands, and 
many who got out in the crush without a copy 
canie back and asked for one. Lists of New 
York churches and their addresses accompanied 
an invitation to each man to attend church on 
Easter. It is safe to say that a score of noted 
preachers in as many churches would not pro- 
duce a total effect commensurate with that se- 
cured by the showing of this picture. If a 
similar method were to be adopted next Easter 
week in cities all over the land it would afford 
a tremendous contribution to humanity. 

Anyone who has seen this picture properly 
projected, with a proper rendition of the mag- 
nificent musical score, will have no doubt as 
to the effectiveness of the picture method of 
preaching. As soon as a sufficient number of 
churches are equipped for projection so that 
producers can hope to get their investment 
back in a reasonable time, there will be other 
pictures of the right kind forthcoming. 

CCE 
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Film Reviews 
(By Dr. Marshall personally) 


Miles Standish (9 reels) (Pathé Exchange, 
Inc.). Charles Ray as John Alden and Enid 
Bennett as Priscilla. Several reels are occu- 
pied with the trip on the Mayflower, and with 
the first months of life at Plymouth, all based 
upon historical records, but featuring the char- 
acters of Longfellow’s poem. The latter half 
of the picture glides into the story as the poet 
gives it to us, without a pause. Deserves a 
place high in the list of the very best pictures. 
Will afford an evening of delight and inspira- 
tion to people of all ages. 

The Country Kid (7 reels) (Warner Bros.). 
Wesley Barry as the “kid.” Three little boys 
left orphans. The oldest boy acts as mother 
to the little fellows A cruel, greedy 
uncle, who has been appointed guardian, tears 
the two lads away from the older brother and 
puts them in the county orphanage in order 
that he may compel the latter to work for him 
for almost nothing. The orphanage waifs, in 
their loneliness and wretchedness, send a letter 
to their brother, pleading with him to come 
and release them. He effects a thrilling “res- 
cue” and by the help of the judge the uncle’s 
plans are foiled. A clean and fairly interesting 
picture of boy life. 

Woman Proof (8 
Lasky Corp.). Thomas Meighan and Lila Lee 
in the leading roles. A rich father dies, leav 
ing a vast fortune to his two sons and two 
daughters, provided they are all married by a 
certain date. One and both 
are ready and quite willing. The other brother. 
an engineer, is altogether impervious to all 
feminine charms, and too busy in his work to 
give the matter any thought. All the princi- 
pals are frantic as the last day arrives and 
there is no possibility of claiming their for- 
tunes, but a sudden turn of events and a triple 
wedding aboard an ocean liner save the day 
A most entertaining and clean picture. Inspect 
for one possible cut of serving drinks outside 
the three-mile limit. 

A Pauper Millionaire (5 reels) (Pathé Ex- 
change, Inc.). Pye Smith is a multimillionaire. 
His son tours England and falls in love with a 
beautiful nurse. Father and mother 
designs on her part to win the family fortune. 
The son is called home, and being determined 
to marry with or without his parents’ consent, 


two 


reels) (Famous Players 


brother sisters 


suspect 


father Smith decides secretly to make a trip 
to England to see the girl. His valet misses 
the steamer and he cannot identify his bag- 
gage. While waiting for his train he has his 
beard shaved off, so the porter will not give 
him his grip. He has left his pocketbook in 
the grip and arrives in London penniless. He 
pawns his clothes for food and lodging, and 
then his hotel, his London banker and even the 
American Consul take him to be a fraud. He 
almost starves before he lands a job as a 
window cleaner. Falling from a ladder he is 
badly hurt, and of course lands in the hospital 
and in the care of this pretty nurse, and before 
he has recovered he has willingly given his 
consent to the marriage. A clean, wholesome 
picture with plenty of fun and interest through- 
out. 

Foolish Parents (6 reels) (Pathé Exchange, 
Inc.). An English picture, well made and 
much worth-while. A young London 
couple are given $50,000 a year allowance by a 
South African uncle. An appeal for a more 
generous allowance in order that they may be 
relieved of their “poverty” brings him uwunan- 
England. He finds their little 
boy all but ignored by these parents—so busy 
doing nothing. Their allowance is suddenly 
cut off. They sell the boy to a friend for a 
consideration of $25,000 a year, but finally de- 
cide the boy is worth more than money. They 
both go to work, and discover they had to lose 
all they had to find out they had all left that 


very 


nounced to 


mattered. 

David Copperfield (7 reels) (Pathé Exchange, 
Inc.). <A superior picture made in 
Sweden. Examine reel five for one possible cut of 
a drinking scene, not in the book and alto- 
With very few exceptions 
the film follows the book with great fidelity, 
and is deserving of highest praise for having 
caught in such large measure the spirit and 
atmosphere of the novel. 


very 


gether unnecessary. 


Stephen Steps Out (7 reels) (Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corp.). From Richard Harding 
Davis’ story, “The Grand Cross of the Cres- 
cent.” Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Theodore 
Roberts, supported by an excellent cast, fur- 
nish an of entertainment that is indeed 
refreshing and wholesome, as well as amusing. 
Appropriate for all ages. No cuts. 


hour 

















Screen 


The Educational 


School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GooDENOUGH 


The First of the ‘‘Chronicles of America’’ 
Columbus 


T is safe to say that never before in the 
| history of the educational motion picture 

has so elaborate a project as the Yale 
Chronicle Series been undertaken, nor has there 
been behind any previous effort the careful 
planning, the painstaking research, the fine 
scholarly insight and the scrupulous attention 





Columbus before the Spanish Council at 
Santa Fé 


to detail that have been put into the making 
of this complete picture record of American 
history. 

Much has been’ said and written within the 
last year or more of the plan and progress of 
the work undertaken by the Yale University 
group, and the educational world has been 
waiting eagerly for the outcome which should 
become apparent with the release of the first 
unit in the series. 

It becomes an especially happy privilege to 
record a result fully justifying the great expec- 
tations entertained, a notable achievement and 
a success complete and satisfying. 

The familiar story of Columbus is set forth 
with a wealth of historical detail, in careful 


continuity, against backgrounds charming in 
their old-world atmosphere and notable for 
their beauty—all recorded with the perfect 


artistry in lighting, scene composition, costum- 


ing and direction such as we have come to 
associate with the best in the theatrical screen. 

The problem of characterization, always a 
difficult subject, 


has been The fig- 


question with an_ historical 


most adequately solved. 
ures in the story impress one as perfect types 
of fifteenth century life, from the royal person- 
portrayed to the figures in the convent 


ages 
at which Columbus fortunately tarried on his 
way from Spain to the court of France. 

And the subject is an hour’s worth of de- 


lightful entertainment, in the truest sense of 
the word. There is drama in it, with fine 
values of situation, action and suspense. At 


first the picture of the court of Portugal, where 
in a deserted antechamber sits the discouraged 
Italian had vainly for 
royal aid, and after four years of waiting begs 
to have back his maps, while from a small boat 
Lisbon 

walls 


mariner who pleaded 


sent out from the caravel anchored in 


harbor, land under the protecting 


of the castle, bringing to the king tidings of a 


men 


secret voyage undertaken with the stolen maps, 


but ending in failure. 





Rejected by Spain, Columbus shows his 
letter from the King of France 

Five years of delay; and Columbus present- 

ing his case at the court of Spain—laughed at 

by the council and disdained by the King— 

returning to his home with the bitter memory 
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of his defeat, believing his cause lost, but at a 
considerable distance from the court overtaken 
by a courier from the Queen. Finally, after 


months of preparation, the thrilling moment 


Columbus makes his plea before Isabella 
of Castile 


when the sails were spread on the Santa Maria 
and the little ships pointed toward the west 

Then after the eventful voyage, the cry of 
land and the anxious 
Columbus 
there, 
dreaming he had come upon a new 
The morning of October 12, 
handful of eager men rowing to 
fringed with palm trees 
about it that is intense and gripping. 

Excellent use has been made of the animated 
map—at first to indicate the course of early 
voyages of Asiatics 
and by the Norse mariners who sailed to Ice 
land and later to 
course followed by Columbus 


waiting for dawn, with 
what was 
little 
continent 
1492, and the 


a sandy beach 


straining for a sight of 


expecting much in wealth, but 


There is something 


discovery undertaken by 


1 
} 
I 


Greenland—and show the 

If any hint of adverse criticism is to be voiced 
it lies in such a minor detail as the suspicion 
that the action of film is a bit too 
bringing the boat 
shore—but it is 


slow in 


load from the ship to the 


only an individual reaction, 
and may not be borne out by the consensus of 
opinion. 

For the present the 


of course to be seen only in the theatres. They 


films of the series aré 


are currently reviewed in these pages, however, 
as a means of urging their early use, in connec 
tion with the theatre if possible, by the school 
population of the 
splendid thing for American education if, in 
addition to the pleasure and satisfaction they 
will give adult audiences, 


country It would be a 


they could be seen 
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and appreciated by every child in every com- 
munity from Maine to California. (4 reels) 
(Released by Pathé). 


Book Review 


Motion Pictures in Education—Don Carlos El- 
lis and Laura Thornborough: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. (284 pp.) $2.50. 

The authors have prepared a veritable com- 
pendium of information for those who are in- 
terested in the educational possibilities of mo- 
tion pictures. It covers all phases of the subject 
and should prove an invaluable aid in working 
out plans for the installation and use of film 
equipment in the school. The chapters devoted 
to the arguments for and against using films 
for instructional purposes seem almost a waste 
of valuable space, inasmuch as the subject is 
virtually non-debatable when actual facts and 
current practices are considered. 

Dr. Claxton, in his introduction, 
book when he 
“It is good to have brought together in 
one book a discussion of the history and prin- 
ciples of visual education, the story of the origin 
and growth of 


excellent 


covers the high spots of the 


Say Bs 


motion pictures and their use 





“I claim dominion over this new empire in 
the name of the Holy Church and their 
joint Majesties” 
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in education, a critical discussion of their values 
and of different methods of using them, direc- 
tions for installing apparatus, the kinds of films 
now available and where and how they can be 
had.” 

The philosophy of the subject is well cov- 
ered. The technique is clearly presented, the 
pedagogy is sound, and the information up to 
date and accurate. This book should be on the 
desk of every educational administrator in the 
country. cm «. 


Program of the Visual Instruction 
Section of the Ohio State 
Teachers Association 


at Columbus, Ohio, on 
27th and 28th) 

Albert C. Eckert, care High School, 

Springfield, Ohio, Chairman. 


F. S. Moffett, care High 
Piqua, Ohio, Secretary. 


(Convention December 


School, 


Thursday Morning, December 27th 

1. Address: “Practical Visual Instruction in 
the School Room,” Professor J. V. An- 
keney, University of Missouri; Secretary 
of Academy of Visual Instruction. 
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The Educational Screen 
2. Address: 
Agriculture,” 
College of 
Ames, Iowa. 


“Visual Aids in the Teaching of 
Professor Charles Roach, 
Agricultural Engineering, 


3. Round Table Discussion. 

4. Symposium on Methods of Visual Educa- 
tion, consisting of three minute talks from 
the experience of those who have used 
Visual Methods. 


5. Business Session. 


All who are interested in Visual Education 
are urged to attend a banquet Thursday eve- 
ning at 5:30. Hon. Vernon M. Reigel, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ohio, 
and Prof. H. C. Ramsower, Head of Extension 
Division of Ohio State University, will speak. 
At this banquet we shall discuss the question, “Is 
it possible to secure a Central Bureau of Visual 
Education in Ohio, for the distribution of slides 
and films?” We also expect to show several of the 
latest educational films designed for use in 
school room, and discuss the best methods of 
presentation. In order to secure places at this 
banquet your reservation must be in hands of 
the president or secretary by December 26th. 
The price will be $1 per plate. Do not fail to 
send in your reservation. 


Film Reviews 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


Capt. Kleinschmidt’s Adventures in the Far 
North (2 reels) (Educational Films)—There 
is a picturesqueness about the subject which 
antedates the scenes of the Far North, and 
goes back to the story of the Sub-Chaser 301, 
rechristened The Silver Screen, launched in 
April, 1922, and dedicated “to place before 
motion picture lovers a record of the splendors 
of the Far North.” Travel films are seldorh 
so engagingly frank. 

The route of the proposed voyage is traced 
on an animated map (excellent, but a bit too 
hurried for the best educational use, it must be 
admitted) through the Inside Passage from 
Seattle, on to the Pribiloff Islands, Bering Sea 
and Wrangell Island. 

The record of the trip, as far as the captions 
are concerned, is given in part at least, by 
excerpts from the diary of Mrs. Kleinschmid— 
which accounts for their chatty, informal style. 
One is “taken along,” so to speak, and allowed 


to look from the ship to beautiful scenery 
along the shores and narrows of the Inside 


Passage, and to enjoy some of the thrills of 
speeding through Alaskan waters. 

By far the most notable feature of the reels, 
however, is the remarkable picturing of the 
animal and bird life of the Arctic. A whole 
rocky ledge dark with bird forms—some sitting 
on eggs shaped like pears so they will not 
roll off a slope—is startling, if one has been 
taught to believe the Far North a lifeless 
waste. The birds frightened, and fly in 
great clouds, “a miniature cyclone,” leaving the 
eggs an easy prey for the masses of sea gulls 
which swoop down for an immediate raid. 


are 


Salmon streams are visited and nets lift the 
fish by thousands into the fishing schooners. 
Far more interesting, however, are the pictures 
of spawning salmon—the mate jealously guard- 
ing the female fish, which digs a sandy bed 
for the eggs—and a most unusual view of the 
salmon which have died soon after spawning, 
their bodies seen on the bed of the stream or 
lake when the waters recede. 

No picture of the Alaskan Peninsula would 
be complete without its views of floating bergs 


i 
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Do You Want Good Pictures Suited To 


| Your Requirements? 


ee 





. 
Do you want pictures that entertain while they instruct? Pictures 
that throw light on history, science, geography, etc.? Do you want 
: romance, drama, comedy, suited to church, school, or any particular use, 
specially edited with that use in view? 
Pathe has a very large supply of such pictures and the quality is of 


) the very best. 


Write us and tell us your needs. We can help you. 
J Pp} 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


(Educational Department) 


No. 35 West 45th St., New York 


Exchanges in 35 centrally located cities 











) 
and great overhanging ledges of the ice walls with both normal speed and slow motion cam- 
—700 feet high in one case—some of which ar eras, as the animals slid off the cliff rocks into 
seen to tremble, crack and fall. Such scenes the water. Past Bering Strait in the real 


I believe are among the finest of the kind ever Arctic are walruses in great numbers on the 
| recorded. ice floes, and fine views show also the swim- 

A glimpse is given of an Indian settlement, ming herd. 

. the totem poles and the ceremonial costumes 

‘ of the people, and a bit of Eskimo life is 

included as well. 

' The film manages, also, to give quite a com 

: prehensive exposition of whaling as it is cai 

ried on in these northern waters, from the 

| time the gunman of the whaler sights a “blow” 

| until the huge flipper is hauled aboard, and 

four whales are towed by the vessel on its 





return to the whaling station. There the great 

bulk is hauled up the inclined plank, the blubber 
| removed, and “the tragic side of the incident” 

| revealed—the unborn whale which perished ; 

with its mother. “The Silver Screen” at Anchor in a Chilly 





At the Pribiloff Islands, where the seals of Harbor. 
the Arctic migrate during the mating season, - 
there were recorded in June, 1922, some remark [he final scenes of the reel are devoted to 


able views of great seal herds and rocks worn the polar bear and her cub swimming close to 
smooth by the bodies of thousands. Most the ship, in an incident which ends happily for 
unusual scenes also show the ungainly sea the frantic mother. 


lions, photographed at surprisingly close range \ uniformly splendid subject. 
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Oases of the Sahara (1 reel) (Prizma)—A 
singularly beautiful scenic gem of the desert 
and its people. There is a caravan of camels 
and donkeys halting at noon to rest near the 
palm-sheltered waterholes, the typical Arab 
camel driver—with a close view of his head 
covering which keeps out heat and blowing 
sand—and the travelers who carry their own 
wood for fuel and make their meal from tea 
and dates. 

A wide panoramic view takes in the large 
artificial oasis in Algeria built by the French 
with irrigation from the Atlas Mountains. In 
this considerable Mohammedan city, Friday 
(their Sunday) is the market day. Houses are 
built of mud and plaster to resist noon-day 
temperatures and the heat of the tropical 
“winter.” In a courtyard of the city is the 
typical boys’ school, conducted after the Arab 
fashion. 

Perhaps the most picturesque scenes in the 
reel are those showing the desert wells, found 
only in large pits, from which water is drawn 
up in goat skins by methods as primitive as 
those of ancient Palestine and Babylonia. 

To guard these precious wells in the desert, 
palm leaves are planted on the ridges to pre- 
vent sand from blowing into the pits—and 
after a severe storm natives are seen carrying 
out loads of sand in small baskets. 

A touch of the beauty and poetry of Arab 





life is symbolized in the final picture of the 
evening in the desert and the Mohammedan 
worshiper at prayer. 


The Sacred City of the Desert (1 


(Prizma)—Various views in and around several 


reel) 


of the sacred villages, said to have been built 
centuries ago by a tribe who found refuge in 
the desert. 
views of oasis vegetation, not only in panorama. 


Especially satisfactory are the 
but in vistas through its luxuriant growth. 

The life of the desert oasis centers about 
the well, where donkeys draw water, and the 
primitive methods of laundry work still pre- 
vail. Most unusual is a view of the Arab ceme- 
tery where loose stones in a shallow layer are 
the only covering over the dead. 

For the rest, there is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of glimpses of the horse market, the na- 
tives at work, a closeup of the mayor of a vil- 
lage, and a celebration by the natives as an 


expression of their gratitude for rain—reported 


the first to have fallen in that place in 9 years. 
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a“ 


New England Shrines (1 reel) (Pathé)— 
Places renowned for their association with gig: 
nificant events in the history and literature 9 
New England are gathered together in an jp 
teresting succession of views. 

An animated map shows the Massachusetts 


of 1620, in extent comparable to the present ' 


New England, and the various states into which 
the original area was later divided. 

Beginning with a view of the ship in which 
the first Pilgrims came (a replica of the May 
flower), the tablet is shown marking the spot 
where they landed, and a close view given of 
Plymouth Rock. Then follows views of Salem 
streets, famous landmarks of Boston—the old 
State House, built in 1713, King’s Chapel, j 
which Royalists worshipped; Faneuil Hall, the 
“Cradle of American Liberty;” Bunker Hil 
Monument, a view of Old North Church Tower 
—the village square at Lexington, and othe 
spots intimately connected with Revolutionary 
times. 

From the standpoint of the history of Amer 
ican literature, the reel serves to bring together 
Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne, the real Gables,” 
and the homes of Emerson, Louisa M. Alcott 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Lowell. 


views of the birthplace of 


“House of Seven 


Quite fittingly, at the end there is a view of 
Elm—all the more 
notable since it is never more to be photo 


the famous Washington 
graphed. 

Charleston, Past and Present (1 reej) 
(Pathé)—A brief review is first given, in cap 
tions, of the Charleston colony, and its geo 


graphic environment most ably presented in! 


views of the country around Charleston—the 
wide tidewater rivers, the chief roads, and the 
low swampy fields permitting only a certain 
sort of agriculture, to which negro labor was 
best suited. 

those _ first 
The latter 
portion is largely given over to various views 
of Charleston of today, Southern 
charm. Old landmarks of the region—such @ 
the Old Powder Magazine, the Church of & 
Michaels whose bells rang out to proclaim the 
Stamp Act, and Fort Sumter, which saw th 
first shot of the Civil War, vie in interest with 
some of the modern beauty spots of the city- 
its artistic doorways and porticoes and its 


Present-day descendants. of 


negroes are pictured in the reel. 


with its 


lovely gardens, 
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Class Room with Lantern and Slide. 





Copyright K. V. Co. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood and Underwood 


“Pictures 
Speak a 
Universal 
Language” 


Visual Education material is 
now considered a part of the 
equipment of the up-to-date 
school. 


Keystone Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides 
stimulate Pupil Activity. 
They are the teacher’s great- 
est help in presenting clearly 
new and difficult subjects. 
Keystone stereographs and 
lantern slides are arranged in 
sets to fit daily class room 
needs and are conveniently 

indexed. 

There is a Keystone Repre- 
sentative near you who is a 
trained and experienced edu- 
cator. We shall be glad to 
have him call on you. 


Write Today 














Approved Educational Films 


(Concluded from page 491) 


grades, elementary school, high school, col 
leges, medical schools. 
Washington Irving. (1 reel.) Producer 


Inc 


Inc, 


Urban Motion Distributor, Ur 
ban Motion 


One reel in 


Pictures, 
Pictures, 


the series on “Great American 


Authors.” Gives something of the author’s life 
and bits of “The Headless Horseman” and 
“The Sketch Book Helpful te stimulate 


pupils reading. 


Suitable for upper grades and high school 
English. 
The Bottom of the World. (3 reels.) Pro 


ducer, Hodkinson. Distributor, Film Booking 
Offices, 723 Seventh Avenue. 

The Shackleton expedition to the South Pole 
Although originally released for theatrical dis 


tribution, this is a film of great educational 


value. After seeing such a picture no child 
could continue to think of the South Pole as 
a dot on the map. Arctic ice conditions well 
Shown, heroism of explorers, Eskimo types, 


Eskimo dogs. 
life. 


A wonderful picture of pelican 
Captions occasionally facetious, though 


} 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


Mention Tue 





The 
but negative is old, and care should be taken to 


nave 


not objectionable. material is excellent 


a good print. 


Excellent for geography or assembly from 


6th year up 

Obedience. (1 reel.) Producer, F. S. Wythe. 
Distributor, The Screen Companion, 71 West 
23d St., New York 


Lesson in film series, “Citizens in the Mak- 
ing.” Excellent film for parents and children. 
Need of cooperation in home demonstrated by 
showing what would happen if we each did as 
we pleased. Mother would not prepare meals, 
but might prefer knitting, while father reads 
and the boy is robbed by a passing tramp of 
the meat he has helped himself to. He pursues 
the thief. but is no match for him, until rescued 
the symbol of law and the 
Sufficient 


terest to carry the moralizing. 


by a policeman 


authority we all obey. human in- 


[There is much valuable teaching material in 


this film, not all on the surface. It can be 
correlated with civic teaching, general study 
of government, the child’s relation to parents 


and the home, study of police department, need 


of government, etc. 6th-9th years. (V. I. A.) 
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‘ 
Prof. Rob’t McElroy, Hib y 


Princeton University, 
writes: 












“I consider the 
Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen a 


damage. 





a very real need. 
Every educational in- 
stitution in the coun- 
try ought to be 





further details of 


DEPARTMENT 


The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in 
daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 


mest Sapertent and i ificial lighti ditions vonder. . . I am get- 
“ It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditi wo ‘ I 

+ agen age SR agnor when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN ting infinitely | fines 

ucation. It supplies is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without Se ee baa Gee 


It is made in any size for any purpose. any other 
For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 





The Educational Screen 























Carl E. Akeley, 
big game hunter and 
Curator of the Amer. 
ican Museum of Nat- 
ural History, writes: 


“The Trans-Lux 
Daylight Screen is a 


screen, 
Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 












equipped with these 
screens.” 


SCIENCE 


Our Common Enemy (1) (Pictorial Clubs). 
This is one of the finest reels yet produced on 
the fly, both as a biological study of the insect 
and as a portrayal of his unsavory personality 
and habits. The film starts with the gruesome 
facts of eggs laid in refuse, the development of 
the maggots, and ends with the finished speci- 
men. 

The matured fly then proceeds to display 
under the microscope his surprising strength, 
his filthy tastes in eating, and his genius for 
spreading disease. An exceedingly interesting 
as well as instructive film. 


Science in the Home—The Story of the 
Lucifer Match (1 reel) (Vitagraph)—A de- 
tailed account of the evolution of this mos¢ 
necessary device, and a record of the careful 
scientific work 
present form. 

From the days of the old-style sulphur 
tipped match which had to be struck with flint 
and steel, and (1805) that which was made to 
ignite upon asbestos moistened with sulphuric 
acid, the story with all its interesting back- 
ground of chemical research is carried to 183%, 
when the first modern match was produced, 
with yellow 
composition. 

The difficulty in the use of this particular 


which has produced it in its 


phosphorus as the basis of its 


type is demonstrated with the aid of a piece 


of paper, showing the property possessed by 
yellow phosphorus of rendering objects on 
which it burns more or less fireproof. For 
that reason the phosphorus mixture failed to 
light the wood in satisfactory fashion. 
Further experimentation led to the dipping 
of such matches in sulphur, thus insuring a 


- = 2 appeal to me.’ 


alone makes a great 









—_- 
*)* — “ 
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quick ignition. Due to the added brittleness, 
however, the heads were apt to fly off. 

In 1852 was perfected the safety match—the 
ingredients of which are shown in their proper 
proportions. 
wood, 


Paraffin wax was melted into the 
taking the 
viously used. 


place of the sulphur pre- 
heads of 
eliminated by soaking 
the wood in soda phosphate, which causes the 


The danger of fire caused by 


matches falling off is 


burnt stem to be firm and capable of being 
handled 

Excellent use is made of the animated dia- 
gram to explain the composition of match tips, 
and the film as a whole is most admirably 
adapted to use in connection with a study of 


of the subject. 


The Power of the Clouds (1 ( Vita- 
graph)—A picture story of the endless cycle 


the chemistry 
reel) 
of a drop of water which (in this case) in its 


helps’ to turn the 
wheels of a great power house. 


course from cloud to sea 

The reel is perhaps more valuable as a study 
of the life history of a river than it is in the 
water 
power is converted into other forms of energy. 
Most adequately does the reel trace the water 
from clouds “restoring their hoarded treasures 
to the earth,” and the rain which is gathered 
‘nto tiny streams starting here and there and 


exposition of the methods by which 


carving their way down the mountain sides, 
hurying over a cliff in beautiful falls and join- 
ing a main stream which rushes along toward 
the lowlands. 

“And then with the dawn,” says the title, 
with a poetic touch which does not altogether 
obscure the strictly utilitarian point of view, “the 

are ready to fulfil 
A great dam is pictured which 


turbulent waters 
their mission.” 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Tue Epucationat Screen 
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NEW YORK 
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Perfect Slide Projection—for 
Class Room or Auditorium 


The Model BB Balopticon gives the most pleasing dissolving effects, one 
picture blending with the next—the best way to show slides. 





works on any regular lighting socket. 
Ask your dealer or write us for complete description 


Bausch ¢5 jomb Optical ©. 


WASHINGTON 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is virtually two lanterns in 
one, yet is very compact and has 
no complicated adjustments. 
Equipped with two powerful 
Mazda lamps, it is entirely silent 
and automatic in operation, and 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 

















serves to-divert the water into the turbines of 
the power plants. 

In this portion of the reel it was to be hoped 
that enough footage could be spared to show 
the action of the great turbines, and the method 
by which water power is converted into elec- 
tricity—but the sequence is entirely too rapid, 
and this portion of the subject is dismissed 
with several views of the powerhouse interior 
and the high tension which carry the 
current. The night lighting of cities is inter- 
estingly shown. 

After the brief digression, the story of the 
cycle is completed, with scenes of peaceful 
valleys where the finish their 
course. 


wires 


quiet streams 

The Lion and the 
-A split reel, the first 
de- 


Feathered Aviators and 
Fly (1 reel) (Vitagraph)- 
section 
voted to a number of birds, among which are 
such unfamiliar examples as the spur-winged 
geese of South America and the butcher bird, 
the Australian sea-eagle and the ungainly horn- 
bill of the East Indies, as well as some espe- 
cially good views of birds as common as the 
familiar ostrich. All are photographed in parks 


designed to be entertaining and 


and zoological gardens. Titling contains good 
informational material. 

The second portion of the reel is made up 
of some good individual views of the lion and 
the fly, put together with such title sequence 
as to bring out the truth of the old fable and 
modern lesson. (Certainly the 
convincing that showing the 
heading straight into the web of 


drive home a 


most scene is 
boasting fly 


the spider.) 


HISTORY 

Thomas Jefferson (1 reel) (Vitagraph)—Bio- 
graphical facts are summarized in the introe 
ductory titles, after which is shown the col- 
lege of Williamsburg, Virginia, where the fu- 
ture statesman’s schooling was completed. 

Perhaps Jefferson’s greatest claim to the at- 
tention of posterity was the part he played in 
drafting the Declaration of Independence. He 
is shown in the costume of the period, seated 
at a table, and considerable footage is devoted 
to the preamble of the document. Later, in a 
more convincing scene, he presents the docu- 
ment to the Continental Congress. The reel 
pictures the spread of the tidings that a new 
nation had declared itself free. Independence 
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Hall and the room where the Declaration was 
signed, are shown as they appear today. 
Jefferson’s career as President is covered in 
the titles, after which there is pictured his 
estate at Monticello, Virginia, to which he 
retired to spend the remainder of his life. 


INDUSTRIAL 


On the Skeena River (De Vry Circulations.) 
—One of a series of films produced by the 
Canadian Government and devoted to the sal- 
mon industry on this river of British Columbia 
where fishing is done under government super- 
vision, 

Of all the films dealing with some phase or 
other of the salmon, this reel is distinguished 
by its presentation of the manner in which the 
fish are caught—in gill nets—and how they are 
handled at the cannery. Details of the actual 
fishing operations are entertainingly shown— 
in such unusual scenes as that of the laying 
of the nets, actual hauling in of the catch and 
emptying the fish on board the little river 
boats, the delivery at the canner and later the 
work of mending the net preparatory for the 
next catch. The process of canning is followed 
through until the fish is ready for market in 
its several forms. 


The Orange Industry (De Vry Circulations) 
—Unusually complete and comprehensive is 
this story of the orange. Some general views 
of the California orange country, and the pick- 
ing of the fruit, preface the chronological sum- 
mary of the life story of the tree and its golden 
fruit. Planting the seeds, transplanting the 
young trees and budding, are only the first 
steps, after which tops must be cut off, and 
the young seedlings tied up for shipment. Ar- 
rived at the groves, 100 trees are planted to the 
acre, the irrigation and cultivation of which 
are interestingly shown. 

Quite unusual in a subject of this kind are 
such details as the placing of “paper collars” 
on the trees to prevent sunburn, fumigating 
the trees under huge canvas covers, and smudg- 


ing. the orchards. 
ruit and flowers are shown in close view, 


after which comes scenes of picking with clip- 
pers and gloved hands, so careful must be the 
handling of the perishable fruit. In the pack- 
ing house, grading, washing, wrapping and 


packing are expertly done, after which marking 
and shipping finish the story. 
didly adapted for school use. 


A subject splen- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


As We Forgive (2) (Pictorial Clubs). A 
charming film based on Paul’s Epistle to Phile- 
mon. The story opens with a modern situa- 
tion exactly parallel to that in the Epistle. 

A young man who has committed theft is 
advised by a friend to go back to the man he 
wronged and seek forgiveness. The friend goes 
with him and tells the episode of Philemon ag 
the gospel of “another chance.” Then comes 
the picturization of the Bible story itself, 
played by the same actors in ancient costumes 
and in settings historically accurate. Finally 
the return to the modern situation and its solu- 
tion through the power of the old story. 

The acting is notably good, of fine sincerity 
and understanding. There is delightful sim- 
plicity and, truth in it all. The direction is able 
and the photography extremely fine. The qual- 
ity of the whole is unusual in non-theatrical 
productions. A splendid reel for the church 
service any time and anywhere. 


The Ghost of Slumber Mountain (Kinema 
Film Service)—Two children coax their uncle 
to relate a story “about wild animals or sump- 
in’.” He pictures for them Dream Valley, which 
Slumber Mountain, and through 
Two men and 


lies against 
which flows the River of Peace. 
a dog set out on a search for adventure, they 
camp on Slumber Mountain where in a secluded 
spot are the covered grave and the haunted 
cabin of a mysterious character—who according 
to popular suspicion left his cabin one night to 
go to the top of the mountain and look through 
a queer instrument, and was never heard of 
afterward. 

That night one of the party is roused from 
slumber by a voice which leads him to the de- 
serted cabin. He finds the instrument box, and 
the old man’s ghost appears before him, com- 
manding him to look through the instrument to 
the foot of a cliff, where he beholds scenes of 
prehistoric animals—a giant bird, reptiles, dino- 
saurs—which are exceedingly well portrayed. It 
is a land of make-believe, and wholesomely 
stimulating to the imagination. 

What matters that the adventure is only a 
dream, and that we must come back to the 
land of realities in the end. 


The County Fair (Vitagraph)—“Maw Plunk- 
kett’s” observations and impressions of a great 
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Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


The organization the Non- Theatrical World has been 
waiting to see. 
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Non- Theatrical Field. 
BIBLE STORIES 
5-REEL FEATURES 
COMEDY-DRAMAS 
| MICROSCOPICS 
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on non-inflammable stock 


Read the opinion of The Educational Screen on some of our pictures 
| in this issue. 
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day at a county fair. The reel is a collection of 
typical sights to be seen on such an occasion— 
the humor supplied by the customary ungram- 
matical brand of rural language. All interesting 
enough, no doubt, if one has never seen a county 
fair, and really wants to know what one is like. 

There are prize pigs, horses, exhibits of farm 
machinery, rabbits, goats, cattle being judged 
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(including fine close views of some prize-wig, 
ning specimens, which might hold interest fog 
a farm audience) a milking contest. a baby dig. 
play in which infants are measured and weighed 
before the camera—and at the finish some good 
views of a horse race. 

Mildly informative and still more mildly en 
tertaining. One of the Urban Popular Classicg 


The Industrial Picture Field 


Conducted by 
Homer V. WINN 
With the cooperation of 
THE SCREEN ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


A Departmental of The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


D. D. Rothacker, President 


George J. Zehrung, Vice-President 


Homer V. Winn, Secretary 


This association is composed of leading producers of industrial-educational, advertising 
and technical films and slides, sales managers, advertising men, welfare workers and others 
interested in non-theatrical screen presentation. 


‘“‘The Spirit of St. Louis’’ 


A feature picture of a city, by a city and for a city 


it in the history books. As a result of 
the prominent play historians give this 
city the little boys and little girls in The Hub’s 
schools learn of what a wonderful part their 
city played in the Drama of America, and as 
long as they live they are proud of their Boston. 

Inhabitants of other cities have much to be 
proud of, too—only in too many cases they 
don’t know it. This is too bad, for every 
town and every township in these United States 
has a story that would grip its readers if the 
story were only told. 

In having its history narrated in a seven-reel 
photoplay St. Louis has started something that 
has tremendous possibilities in the 
selling America to Americans—of giving our 
citizens a newer appreciation of their own land. 

Now St. Louis does not say that the his- 
torians make a mistake in giving “front page 
space” to Boston, New York or Philadelphia. 


Bivins has been getting all the best of 


Way Oi 


This nation was cradled in the East and in his- 


tory’s perspective these places shine forth. 
What St. Louis does contend is that, as a 
historical adventure story, the expedition of the 
little band that came by cordelle boat up the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to found St. 


Louis is quite as interesting as the voyage of 
the Mayflower; that the explorers who faced 
the dangers of an Indian-infested wilderness 
in the unknown West were equally brave as 
those who founded East; 
that the dauntless empire builders who landed 
at the foot of Walnut contributed as 


definitely to the development of America as 


settlements in the 
street 


those who landed at Plymouth Rock. 

St. Louisans believe that they may well be 
as proud of their historical heritage as theif 
Yet with the growing pef- 
centage of “new” population, the brief treat- 


Boston cousins. 
ment St. Louis receives in the history books 
and all, the prideful citizens of St. Louis were 
faced by the fact that to a large per cent of 
“Laclede” 
names of 


townsmen the words 


only the 


their fellow 


and “Chouteau” meant 


streets. 


St. Louis went about correcting this situation” 


, — 
in somewhat the same manner that the nations 


first civic opera was put over. The mayor 
appointed a movie committee. A group of 
citizens underwrote the picture productiom, J 


advancing the cost of the film on the basis 
that from the theatrical rentals each should 
receive back just what he put in and not 4 
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You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 
Write or wire for your copy today. 





how to give. 
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The New 
STILL- 
PICTURE 
Shutter 


On the 
ZENITH 
Motion Picture 
Projector 





Tested by 
years of 
efficient 

performance 


Makes it possible to stop for 

a still picture any time, wii 
danger of injuring the film. 
. The Zenith is especially adapted for schools, churches and similar 
institutions, industrial concerns, railway and steamship com + , 
and all others with whom clear, steady, flickerless projection is im- 
portant, and portability is an advantage. 

Equipped with Mazda lamp and with motor, both adaptable to 
- a my apa “ed had with or without stere- 
opticoa for showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and easil 
attached or detached. sa ’ : 

The Zenith produces sharp and clear pictures up to 100 feet and 
over, Uses standard films only. The selection of standard films is 
almost unlimited. 

Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less than 60 lbs. 
Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and established. Endorsed by users; 
guaranteed. The moderate price appeals to those who desire dura- 
ble and standard equipment at reasonable cost. Send for il- 
lustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-A West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 




















penny more—the profits to be devoted to put- 
ting print copies of the film into schools and 
free movie libraries. 

The cominittee the Rothacker Film 
Company of Chicago to produce the picture. 
It was a big job. It was over a year from 
the time the scenario writer went to work in 
the archives of the Missouri Historical Society 
uitil the last scene was ground through the 
camera. 

With the exception of the producing crew 
from Chicago, the motion picture was essen- 
tially a St. Louis affair. 
cast was a St. Louis citizen. 
casting the important 
ducers were surprised at the number of volun- 
teers who had had real Hollywood New 
Society leaders and 


selected 


Every actor in the 
When it came to 
more roles the pro- 
or 
York studio experience. 
show girls mingled in the mob scenes; bankers 
and merchants submitted their flesh to the 
brush that dobbed them Indians. 

The finished production was given a private 
showing before committee members and’ the- 
atre owners and The 
ceived from the exchange people insured 
the underwriters would get their 


bids re- 
that 
back 


exchange men 


money 


Write to 


Please 


Advertisers and Mention Ture EpucATIONA! 


within a short time after the picture’s first 
run. In another two weeks St. Louis theatres 
will begin showing it. 

This film, which is the first of its peculiar 
nature in motion picture history, was planned 
with a view to making it acceptable for exhi- 
bition in all states. There is a definite theme 
plot running through it and the historical epi- 
sodes are blended into the continuity in a way 
intended to make the film interesting reading 
to a New Yorker as well as to a Missourian. 


Synopsis 
The opening scene of “The Spirit of St. 
Louis” shows the departure of the Frenchman 
Laclede from New Orleans in 1762. With him 
are two score or so men and a few women and 
on their way to found a 
trading post far up the river. The women and 
trading trinkets are on the 
One end of a long and strong 


children. They are 


children and 
cordelle boat. 
rope is tied to the boat. The other end is over 
the shoulders of the men tugging along the 
bank Pulling this against the Missis- 


sippi’s current is a man-sized job. Eight miles 


boat 


a day is a big day’s work. 
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ACME H, $75.°9° 


Priced for quick sale—complete with lamp cord 
and pilot light. Satisfaction guaranteed. A 
real bargain. Make it pay for itself. Will ship 
Cc. O. D. Box 22, Educational Screen 











Summer and fall pass and winter has a good 
start when the party arrives at Fort Chartres. 
The supplies are stored within the fort. The 
place looks good to Laclede as a center for his 
trading activities. 

But after Laclede is nicely settled, along 
comes the news that France has ceded the 
territory on the east sidé of the Mississippi to 
England—and Fort Chartres is no place for a 
French trader. The fort commandant pre- 
pares to lead his soldiers back to New Orleans 
and advises all civilians to go with him. How- 
ever, Laclede has come up the river to do 
some fur trading with the redskins and he is 
determined to do it. 

He crosses the river to look for a trading 
post site on the west side. On this trip he is 
accompanied by Auguste Chouteau, who, 
though only a lad of about fourteen, is his 
trusted lieutenant. People now ride snug in 
between Pullman blankets along the route 
where these two went to bed at night on the 
snow. At a spot that is now the foot of 
Walnut street in St. Louis Laclede notches a 
tree to mark the place where the settlement 
was to be built as soon as the ice on the river 
broke up so the cordelle boat could be pulled 
up stream. 

Laclede receives another blow shortly after 
the log cabins, constituting the village of St. 
Louis, were completed. News comes that 
France has ceded the west side of the river to 
Spain. The Spanish governor arrives with 
troops, hauls down the French flag and raises 
the emblem of Spain. Laclede prevails upon 
the discouraged ones to remain even though 
they have to live under foreign rule—and the 
work of empire building goes on. 

For the benefit of the movie camera the In- 
dian attack of 1780 was staged. The settlers 
escape massacre by a narrow margin, driving 
the redskins back only after they had broken 
through the stockade. 

Another spectacular scene is occasioned 
when, under the terms of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the territory is taken over by the United 
States in 1803. 

The settlement is threatened by Indian at- 
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tack again during the war of 1812. However, 
a St. Louis fur trader named Manuel Lig 





outwits the British agents and succeeds jg 
keeping the Indians off the warpath. Lisa ang 
John Jacob Astor were at one time rivals for 
the fur trade supremacy. Lisa’s wife made one 
trading trip with her husband—just one. Ip } 
order to do them honor an Indian chief puts 
on a big dog feast. Mrs. Lisa is faced by the 
alternative of partaking of the canine roast of 
offending the Indians. She manages to make 
a show at least of eating dog. 

For the episode of the big fire of 1849 relics 
of the volunteer fire department days were 
taken out of the Missouri Historical Society, 
Members of the present fire department got the 
old apparatus in working order, donned the 
quaint costumes of the volunteer days, and 
fought fire as did their grandads. In those 
days the water supply came from cisterns and 
the fire engines were pumped by hand. Great 
rivalry existed between volunteer companies 7 
to whose engines could send a stream of water 
highest. The present fire chief played the rok 
of Capt. Targee, who lost his life in the great 
fire. In the film, after the cisterns are pumped 
dry. Targee sends to the arsenal for powder 
with which to blow up buildings in the path of 
the flames and thus stop the conflagration. He 
saves the city but loses his life in a premature 
explosion. 

The city of St. Louis was about to wreck an 








old building which fitted perfectly as to period 
of architecture into the fire episode scene. The ; 
motion picture production crew offered to bring 
this building down in a hurry with powder if 
it would be used in the Capt. Targee scene. 
City officials consented, and while the cameras 
cranked the building went up in the air and 
then came down again. It made a great scene. 
General Grant, who was closely identified 
with St. Louis history, is featured in the Civil 
War episode. Officers and enlisted men from 
Jefferson Barracks donned the blue and the 
gray for these scenes. The picture is ended 
with a few scenes of modern St. Louis. | 
| 


American Industrial Films 
All Over the World 


HE old proverb of “seeing is believing” 
is being brought more and more to the 
point of realization through the medium 
of the film, and to this end the government is 
co-operating with various American manufac 
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The Premier of Portable Projectors 
Ready for immediate delivery ~ 








a , ° aft. — ‘ naan F vinrae re Pee 4 
A projector that is portable, practical, convenient and give: projec Why the Ace Wins! 
tion to compare with a permanent installation—these are some of the 
reasons for the tremendous popularity of the new American Ace. a 
Absolutely Safe 
No need to put up with poor projection—unhandy cases—unsatisfac- 
tory lighting—or flimsy construction. Practically Fire-proof 
The Ace is not only easily portable, but is practical in the strictest Requires no experience to op- 
sense of the word. erate 
It gives a steadier, more brilliant picture at all distances from ten 


f ; . Extremely simple and sturd 
to one hundred twenty feet than is possible with any other portable ’ i y 


projector. No permanent case to obstruct 


For churches, schools, industrial sales, advertising, production, wel- operation 


fare and all educational and entertainment purposes, it is ideal—for ——y 
ie Straight through film feed— 


use in a small room or a large auditorium. like professional installations 


Write at once for full information about this really remarkable 


machine. Our facilities are ample, but not unlimited and orders aré¢ 
coming in fast. 


Operates from any electric light 
connection 


Get acquainted Now with the Ace. Don’t wait for literature. Send Weighs only 35 pounds 


in your order, the American Ace is guaranteed. = : ’ 
Throws a beautiful picture up 


to 120 feet. 
e * * 
American Projecting Company tat sissic sor we in of 
Se & Vines Sek ces, living room or large the- 
‘ : ‘ atres. 

6231 Broadway Chicago, III. 

The price is wonderfully at- 
Makers of the American Projectoscope tractive. 
the projecting machine without an apology. 
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Coffee Industry 
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When the Earth Rocks 
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Not a dull moment in the six reels. 
Highly instructive. 
Singie reel films of our own make now ready fer distribution. 
Sugar Industry of Central America 


And many other subjects of from one to five 
reels. Complete synopsis of any film on request. 


Bookings anywhere in the U. S. 


COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


ADVENTURING 
WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


A six-reel story of Life, Travel and Adventure which takes the student from 
the United States to the Tropics of Central America. 


Hunting Sports 
Indian Life 
Wild Bird Life 
Mountain Climbing 
Historical Places 


Banana Industry 
The Maya of Today 
Still Waters 

No H. C. L. Here 


P. O. Box 1662 
Miami, Fla. 














turers in the production of authentic industrial 
films that will show, in a most graphic and edu- 
cational manner, the methods used in the man- 
ufacture of various commodities, from the raw 
material to the finished product. These films 
are produced under expert direction, and after 
having received the approval of the officials 
in Washington, the seal and name of the gov- 
ernment is placed upon them; this vouching 
for their authenticity and educational value. 
These are used at the present time by the ma- 
jority of the leading colleges and universities 
throughout the country, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of Trade and all other types of 
civic and educational institutions. 

These same films are sent by the govern- 
ment to foreign countries with the object of 
acquainting the peoples of other lands as to 
the efficient methods used in the manufacture 
of American products, and the point is brought 
out very clearly that quantity production of the 
product does not jeopardize its quality. This 
is a potent factor in selling American products 
abroad. 

The entire cost in connection with the pro- 
duction of these films is paid for by the co- 


operating company, as well as all expenses 
in connection with furnishing the government 
with a sufficient number of prints for circu- 
The distribution of these films is taken 
care of by the government and complete rec- 


lation. 


ords kept in this respect. 


THEATRICAL FILMS FOR DECEMBER 
(Concluded from page 495) 

much of his subtlety through being deprived 
of his speech. The general effect is that of a 
series of illustrated subtitles. This is not to 
say that you will not enjoy the picture to some 
extent, but the “punch” is in the spoken titles, 
not in the action. Holbrook Blinn as the “bad 
man” is the outstanding figure. 


SLAVE OF DESIRE (Goldwyn) 

Balzac’s tale of the magic skin which granted 
its owner’s every wish, but grew smaller and 
brought him nearer to death with each selfish 
desire. Fairly interesting, as pictured by 
George Walsh, Bessie Love, Carmel Myers, 
and others. It possesses at least the virtue of 
a sound moral. 
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Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


No Shades Pulled Down with 
Daylight Projection in Buffalo Schools 


To meet the nation-wide problem of over- 
crowded classrooms, Visual Education 
with Daylight Projection is forging ahead 
irresistibly. 

In the public schools of Buffalo, Orren 
L. Pease, Director of Visual Education, 
has chosen the Spencer Delineascope and 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen for 
use in the work controlled by his depart- 
ment. 

Buffalo is another typical city where 
Spencer Daylight equipment has modern- 
ized Visual Instruction to finally make it 
a practical working tool of educators. 


No longer does the daytime use of slides 
demand the light conditions of a night 
school. No longer is it necessary to shut 
the pupils in darkness where eye-strain is 
sure and lecture notes impossible. 


Educators everywhere are appreciating 
the broad daylight, the perfect ventilation, 
the alert attention and wide-awake pupils 
made possible through the Spencer De- 
lineascope and Trans-Lux Daylight Pic- 
ture Screen. 


Mail the coupon today to get the story 
of Daylight Projection in Class Rooms. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Spencer Lens Co., 
442 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Please send me the illustrated booklet explaining the principle of Daylight Projec- 


tion and its uses in Class Rooms. 


Name. 


The Educational Screen 
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(To Our Readers—Do you ever stop to 
think that, without our advertisers, we 
could not afford to publish this magazine 
—that, without your patronage, they 
could not afford to advertise—that, with- 
out the genuine cooperation of us all, 
there could be little progress in the visual 
field? Write to the advertisers and men- 


tion us.) 
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You and your support | 


— both are needed 
oo battle against tubercu- 


losis is your battle. The or- 
ganized fight against consumption 
protects you, and makes your com- 
munity a cleaner, more healthful 
place to live in. 

You support the war upon tuber- 
culosis when you buy Christmas 
Seals. The life-saving: campaign 
of the Tuberculosis Association is 
largely financed by the sale of 
these seals. Protect yourself and 
help others Buy Christmas Seals. 





Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 





THE 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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“VISUAL INSTRUCTION” 


Being Number Seven of the Course of Study Monographs 
For the Elementary Schools of Berkeley, California, 
including the Kindergarten and First Six Grades. 
PREPARED BY 


A Committee from the Berkeley Public Schools 
under the chairmanship of Anna V. Dorris. 


The appearance of this Monograph is a notable event in the history of 
the development of visual education. It is the first thing of the kind. It is 
a manual of procedure prepared by experts, based on concrete practice instead 
of theory, and hence calculated to be of great value to every progressive 
teacher who has already started the use of visual aids or who is planning 
to do so. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of the Berkeley Public Schools, writes, in 
his Introduction to the Monograph, as follows: 


“This is the first effort which has been made in Berkeley, or elsewhere so 
far as I can find, to issue a hand book and guide in the use of visual instruction 
materials. cae 

“The committee, which was appointed about two years ago, went about its 
pioneering in this field with the idea or gathering from all possible sources in- 
formation in reference to (1) the various sorts of materials which might be used 
in visual instruction and (2) any results which had been secured from the use of 
such materials. The amount of information available of a scientific sort in the 
field of the committee’s effort was, and is still, very limited. Such information 
as could be gathered from other sources has been supplemented by the experi- 
ences of the teachers and principals in the Berkeley schools.” 
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Insist on the film that makes Port- 
able Projection safe. It’s 


KASTMAN 
SAFETY FILM 


And it’s identified by the words 
‘““Hastman” “Kodak” “Safety” 
‘¢Film’’—stenciled in d/ack letters 
in the transparent margin. Look 
for this proof of Eastman Film 
quality and safety film safety. 


Eastman Safety Film is furnished in 
two widths, 1 3/8 inches and 1 1/10 
inches, Eastman perforation. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















